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O-DAY,  in  the  Mission  field,  in  every 
church,  in  every  school,  the  number  of 
women  and  girls  is  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  men  and  boys.  Herein  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  this  century  differs 
from  that  of  the  first  centuries.  Then 
Christian  women  outnumbered  the  men,  and 
their  influence  was  proportionately  great.  It 
lies  with  us  to  redress  the  balance,  for,  as  it  has  been 
well  said,  “  Not  until  we  do  more  to  make  possible  our 
Monicas  shall  we  see  our  Augustines.” 

How  then  is  this  great  task  to  be  accomplished  ? 
Many  would  answer,  “  By  education.”  But  true 
education  must  be  that  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  opportunity  in  heathen  countries  lies 
largely  with  the  missionary.  The  State  follows  now,  as 
of  old,  where  the  Church  leads,  and,  as  with  hospitals,  so 
with  schools  Christianity  is  the  pioneer. 

This  educational  work  is  full  of  perplexities  and 
difficulties,  full,  too,  of  boundless  possibilities  and  of 
hope.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  train  and  educate  girls 
who  have  no  inheritance  of  intellectual  culture  or 
of  freedom  to  receive  “  the  new  learning,”  and  to  be 
self-controlled  though  free  ;  it  is  difficult  to  teach  a  girl 
who  has  no  Christian  background  how  she  may  become 
a  good  Christian  wife  and  mother  in  her  own  home, 
perhaps  among  heathen  surroundings.  The  very  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problems,  and  the  unexpected  results  that 
sometimes  follow  on  methods  most  carefully  thought 
out,  tend  to  give  an  experimental  character  to  present 
schemes  and  efforts.  But  by  degrees  some  fixed 
principles  begin  to  emerge,  and  new  workers  profit  by 
the  experience  of  their  predecessors.  Thus  the  teacher 
now  realises  that  she  must  learn  before  she  can  teach, 
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and  knowledge  of  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  her  pupils 
are  considered  essential  in  her  preparation.  In  the  face 
of  the  many,  untaught,  uncared  for,  she  has  to  restrain 
herself  to  influence  the  few,  “  to  seek  to  concentrate  even 
more  than  to  expand  the  Church,  to  give  it  spiritual, 
moral,  and  social  reality,  rather  than  to  multiply  a 
membership  that  means  little.”  An  experienced 
missionary  educationalist  has  said,  “  A  missionary  college 
has  no  right  to  admit  more  students  than  it  can  influence 
effectively  in  the  missionary  sense.”  So,  too,  a  deaf  ear 
will  be  turned  to  the  request  to  open  yet  one  more 
village  school  which  cannot  have  proper  supervision. 
To  Mr.  Rudra,  Principal  of  S.  Stephen’s  College,  Delhi, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  axiom  that  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve,  wherever  possible,  Christian  children  should 
be  instructed  entirely  apart  from  non-Christian,  and 
Deaconess  Ellen  Goreh,  among  others,  tells  us  that  she 
does  not  think  it  wise  to  employ  non-Christian  women 
teachers  in  a  school  even  if  the  pupils  are  non- 
Christian. 

Many  of  our  experiments  have  been  made  in  India, 
and  there  the  special  difficulties  created  by  early  marriage, 
and  the  purdah  system  in  some  parts,  make  regular 
attendance  at  school,  except  for  quite  young  children, 
almost  impossible.  For  many  years  to  come  the  Indian 
girl  will  probably  require  an  education  which  will 
principally  fit  her  to  fulfil  her  duties  as  wife  and  mother  ; 
there  will  only  be  the  exceptional  characters  who, 
widows  or  unmarried,  will  be  suitable  to  train  as  teachers 
or  Bible-women.  But  with  the  widening  education  for 
men  and  boys  it  is  becoming  imperative  in  many  cases  to 
give  the  future  wives  a  better  education  than  formerly ; 
the  men  of  India  are  beginning  to  demand  wives  who  can 
share  their  interests,  and  manage  their  households  in  a 
less  restricted  sense  than  formerly. 

Japan  has  for  over  thirty  years  made  elementary 
education  obligatory  for  boys  and  girls,  and  for  some 
time  Mission  schools  were  well  attended.  But  about 
1890  a  reaction  set  in  with  the  plea  that  this  education 
was  unfitting  girls  for  home  life,  and  for  a  short  time 
domestic  training  ousted  the  more  intellectual  work. 
Soon,  however,  the  unwisdom  of  a  narrow  education  was 
felt,  and  once  more  a  great  desire  for  a  better  education 
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was  expressed,  and  the  Japan  Women’s  University, 
now  numbering  1,500  pupils,  was  founded  in  1901. 
Elementary  education  is  now  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  State,  the  restrictions  on  religious  teaching 
making  such  work  a  practical  impossibility  from  the 
missionary  point  of  view.  But  when  the  pupil  reaches 
the  next  stage  she  frequently  passes  into  the  Christian 
secondary  school,  and  it  is  there,  and  in  Christian 
hostels  for  students  working  in  Japanese  colleges,  that 
the  main  work  of  the  missionary  educationalist  lies.  A 
woman  with  adequate  educational  qualifications  can 
usually  obtain  a  post  as  teacher  of  English  in  the  higher 
Government  schools,  and  no  restrictions  are  placed  on 
the  friendly  intercourse  which  paves  the  way  for  religious 
instruction  outside  school  premises  and  school  hours. 

Much  more  is  expected  of  Mission  schools  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  Our  lessons  have  been  learnt  in  Africa, 
India,  and  Japan.  China  has  only  recently  been  stirred 
to  demand  education  for  her  daughters,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  be  immense  if  only  the  Church  is  willing  to 
face  them.  We  shall  do  wisely  to  consider  betimes  and 
very  carefully  what  our  part  is  to  be  in  helping  to  lay  a 
sound  foundation  for  the  education  of  the  Chinese 
woman  of  the  future. 

Financial  difficulties,  in  many  cases,  tie  Mission 
schools  to  a  Government  grant  and  consequent 
obedience  to  a  Government  code.  Alterations  are 
frequent,  the  tendency  is  to  raise  the  standard  every¬ 
where,  and  higher  qualifications  are  expected  of  the 
teachers.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  with  this  upward 
tendency  normal  classes  in  Mission  schools  may  become 
more  numerous,  and  the  output  of  Christian  teachers 
more  assured  and  commensurate  with  the  demand. 

S.P.G.  Mission  schools  are  roughly  speaking  of  four 
kinds — elementary,  industrial,  secondary,  and  normal. 
They  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the  following  pages. 
There,  too,  will  be  found  some  account  of  the  increasingly 
important  educational  work  among  Europeans  and 
Eurasians.  The  building  up  of  a  strong  Christian 
character  in  these  people,  who  have  so  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  influencing  those  among  whom  their  lives 
are  spent,  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  most  important 
sphere  of  work. 
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In  conclusion  we  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
words  of  a  speaker  of  African  experience  at  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Congress.  “  For  every  boys’  boarding  school 
there  should  be  one  for  girls  with  as  many,  if  not  more, 
pupils.  For  every  institution  that  trains  native  school¬ 
masters  and  catechists  there  should  be  corresponding 
institutions  to  train  the  women  ;  for  the  carefully  trained 
native  worker,  lay  or  ordained,  must  have  an  equally 
carefully  trained  wife,  or  his  home  can  never  be  the 
pattern  it  ought  to  be.  But  is  it  so  ?  I  fear  not.” 
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Diocese  of  Calcutta. 

Calcutta. — In  1868  a  Day  School  for  high  caste 
Hindu  girls  was  started  by  Miss  Milman.  It  was  first 
supported  by  the  “Ladies’  Association”  in  1870,  when 
there  were  about  sixty  pupils,  high  caste  Brahmins. 
Later  a  network  of  village  schools  grew  up  under  the 
influence  of  Miss  Hoar.  In  1878  permanent  school 
buildings  were  erected  in  Calcutta  in  memory  of  Bishop 
Milman,  and  at  this  School,  known  now  as  the  “  Milman 
School,”  there  are  about  140  pupils  under  an  Indian 
Christian  Head  Mistress.  The  Sisters  of  the  Community 
of  S.  John  Baptist  (Clewer)  exercise  a  general  super¬ 
vision.  All  the  teachers  are  Christians  with  the  exception 
of  one  Pundit.  Girls  are  prepared  for  the  Government 
scholarship  examination,  and  the  juniors  have  kinder¬ 
garten  occupations,  but  this  does  not  appeal  to  the 
parents.  Religious  instruction  is  given  daily  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  parents,  and  the  following  is  a  typical 
incident.  Three  girls  were  taken  away  and  sent  to  a 
school  managed  by  Hindu  Pundits,  but  they  soon  came 
back  again,  the  mothers  saying  that  in  a  Mission  school 
girls  are  not  only  taught  to  read  and  write,  but  they 
learn  as  well  good  manners  and  moral  lessons  that  help 
to  develop  the  mind  and  character. 
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Dioccsc  of  Chhota  Nagpur. 

The  education  of  the  aboriginal  races  in  India 
presents  a  difficult  problem  to  the  Government,  and  they 
freely  confess  that,  unsatisfactory  as  is  the  state  of 
affairs,  but  for  the  education  given  by  missionaries  the 
position  would  be  even  worse. 

At  present  there  are  two  centres  of  work  among 
women,  one  at  Chaibasa  and  a  second  at  Ranchi. 


DINNER  TIME  IN  THE  GIRLS1  BOARDING  HOUSE,  CHAIBASA. 

At  Chaibasa  the  only  English  worker  is  the  wife  of 
the  missionary-in-charge,  who  supervises  an  Industrial 
Boarding  School  for  girls  of  the  simpler  races.  This 
work  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Lutheran  Mission  in 
1869,  and  provides  a  most  useful  training  for  about 
seventy  Christian  girls  who  reside  at  the  School.  The 
greater  number  eventually  marry  and  return  to  their 
homes,  where  the  influence  of  the  School  teaching  may 
be  seen.  Some  few  have  been  trained  as  teachers,  but 
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there  is  no  scope  for  this  at  Chaibasa,  and  if  the  girls 
are  sent  to  some  large  centre,  such  as  Calcutta,  they  are 
apt  to  return  home  with  a  false  idea  of  civilisation  that 
makes  the  simple  country  life  irksome  to  them. 

At  Ranchi  the  pupils  are  mainly  drawn  from  the 
Bengali  and  Hindu  races.  The  lady  associates  of  the 
Dublin  University  Mission  affiliated  to  S.P.G.,  whose 
head-quarters  are  at  Hazaribagh,  where  they  carry  on 
day  schools  for  both  Bengali  and  Hindi,  have  for  some 
years  undertaken  the  management  of  the  S.P.G.  Board¬ 
ing  School  at  Ranchi.  At  present  this  School,  with 
about  seventy  pupils,  is  only  classed  as  upper  primary, 
but  efforts  are  being  made  to  start  a  normal  class  to 
provide  the  much  needed  teachers  for  the  diocese. 
During  the  year  1908  the  Dublin  University  Mission, 
for  lack  of  workers,  had  to  withdraw  from  Ranchi,  and 
although  the  lady  associates  are  still  located  there  the 
future  of  the  work  is  very  uncertain. 

At  Chutiya,  a  village  outside  Ranchi,  the  generosity 
of  Miss  Whipham,  who  had  worked  for  some  time  in 
the  Zenanas,  provided  new  buildings  for  the  Day  Schools 
for  boys  and  girls  originally  founded  by  her  in  1901. 
Progress  has  been  slow,  and  there  has  been  much 
opposition,  but  in  1909  the  workers  in  the  Girls’  School 
had  the  happiness  of  presenting  their  first  candidate  for 
baptism.  One  of  the  elder  girls,  in  the  face  of  much 
persecution,  came  forward  and  was  numbered  among 
the  faithful.  For  a  time  the  attendance  was  affected, 
parents  withdrawing  their  children,  but  the  perseverance 
of  the  girl  has  been  rewarded,  and  she  is  now  living 
unmolested  at  home  and  preparing  for  her  future  work 
as  a  teacher. 

Diocese  of  Bombay. 

Bombay  City. — For  over  forty  years  a  Day  School 
for  girls  has  existed  in  the  New  Wadi.  As  in  many 
other  parts  of  India,  the  initiation  of  this  work  was  due 
to  the  devotion  of  the  wife  of  the  missionary-in-charge. 
Among  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  School 
in  later  years  special  mention  should  be  made  of  Miss 
Williams  and  Miss  Graves,  who  later  as  Mrs.  Gadney 
did  equally  good  work  at  Dapoli.  Sister  Frances  Mary 
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Williams,  after  forty  years  in  the  service  of  S.P.G.,  is 
still  at  work  at  Karegao.  The  School  is  for  Hindu  girls  of 
higher  castes,  and  their  numbers  have  grown  from  40  in 
1869  to  120  in  the  year  1909.  The  pupils  receive  regular 
religious  instruction,  and  secular  education  of  an 
elementary  nature  only,  as  they  usually  leave  after  their 
marriage  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  The  connection 
is  however  kept  up,  as  old  pupils  are  visited  in  their 
homes  by  Zenana  workers.  The  School  is  under 
Government  inspection  and  gets  a  good  grant.  When 
the  “  Ladies’  Association  ”  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop 
Mylne  transferred  their  support  in  1880  to  Ahmadnagar, 
an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  New  Wadi 
School. 

At  this  School,  by  the  advice  of  Canon  Taylor,  the 
missionary-in-charge,  it  was  decided  a  few  years  ago  to 
employ  only  Christian  teachers,  as  it  was  feared  that 
the  influence  of  non-Christians  was  not  making  for  good. 
There  has  been  nothing  to  regret  in  the  change,  and  the 
children  attend  willingly,  the  parents  making  no  objection 
to  religious  instruction. 

The  Indo-British  Institution. — The  Committee  of 
this  long-established  School  for  Indian  born  children 
appointed  Miss  Susannah  Marsh,  an  S.P.G.  Church 
worker  in  Bombay,  their  House  Mistress  in  December, 
1908. 

Dapoli. — At  Dapoli,  ninety  miles  south  of  Bombay 
and  five  miles  inland,  there  have  been  Schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls  ever  since  the  year  1878.  When  the 
Rev.  A.  and  Mrs.  Gadney  were  transferred  from  Bombay 
to  Dapoli,  they  took  with  them  fourteen  children  of  the 
Orphanages  which  they  had  founded.  These  children 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a  School  for  Christians,  and  a 
year  later  a  second  School  was  started  in  the  bazaar  for 
caste  girls  who  remained  up  to  the  age  of  twelve.  For 
some  years  the  home  Committee  were  able  to  send  workers 
from  England,  but  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  keep  up 
the  supply.  The  Schools  prospered  greatly  under  the 
care  of  Miss  Chislett,  who  took  charge  after  some  years 
experience  as  assistant.  But  the  greatest  praise  is  due 
to  Mrs.  Gadney,  their  founder,  who  overcame  the  early 
objections  to  female  education.  Writing  in  1888,  when 
the  work  had  only  been  in  existence  for  ten  years,  the 
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Bishop  of  Bombay  said,  “  Mrs.  Gadney  has  solved 
the  difficult  problem  affecting  early  marriages  in  India, 
and  through  her  care  and  watchfulness  has  been  able  to 
postpone  the  age  for  marriage,  and  continue  the  training 
of  her  pupils  until  they  reached  the  years  of  discretion, 
and  then  to  employ  them  as  teachers.” 

Ahmadnagar. — For  many  years  Ahmadnagar  has 
been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  hopeful  centres  of 
women’s  work.  In  1879  the  necessity  was  felt  for  a  girls’ 
school  in  connection  with  the  growing  evangelistic  work, 
and  a  promise  of  support  from  the  parish  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  made  it  possible  to  send  out  an  English 
teacher  for  this  work.  From  this  small  beginning, 
when  Miss  Dyer  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  thirty 
girls  collected  at  Ahmadnagar,  sprang  the  excellent 
educational  establishments  that  we  know  to-day.  At 
head-quarters  there  is  S.  Monica’s  Boarding  School  with 
160  pupils,  ranging  from  infants  to  a  normal  class,  with 
four  resident  English  teachers,  and  about  twenty  Indian 
teachers  and  pupil  teachers.  In  the  districts  there  are 
boarding  schools  at  Karegao  and  Miri,  with  smaller  day 
schools,  all  under  the  care  of  resident  English  workers. 
For  a  time  there  was  also  at  Sonai  a  boarding  school 
which  has  been  temporarily  closed.  All  are  part  of  one 
whole,  and  newcomers  from  England  serve  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  head-quarters  before  being  drafted  out  into 
the  districts.  Even  with  a  staff  of  twelve  English 
workers  there  are  none  too  many  to  supply  all  the 
needs,  both  evangelistic  and  educational,  and  only  with 
reinforcements  will  it  be  possible  to  re-open  work  at 
Sonai. 

To  speak  of  the  work  in  greater  detail.  New 
buildings  were  erected  for  S.  Monica’s  School  in  1899. 
Two  years  later  the  infants  were  drafted  off  to  the  old 
quarters,  and  this  division  of  the  School  made  it  more 
manageable.  But  with  160  pupils  there  still  seemed 
a  lack  of  opportunity  for  personal  supervision.  In  1907 
the  expedient  was  tried  of  dividing  the  school  into  four 
parts,  two  for  the  senior,  one  for  the  industrial,  and 
one  for  the  junior  school.  Each  was  placed  under  the 
immediate  care  of  an  English  worker,  “  who  is  responsible 
for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  girls  and  for 
their  general  conduct  out  of  school  hours,  in  the  dormi- 
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tories,  at  study,  and  at  play-time.  The  aim  is  to  get  to 
know  each  one  thoroughly,  and  to  be  her  friend  and 
counsellor.  The  girls  of  each  separate  division,  too, 
have  their  meals  together,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  have 
separate  dormitories  with  two  Indian  teachers  in  charge. 
The  English  worker  tries,  principally,  to  work  through 
her  teachers,  and  by  monitresses,  a  system  which  is 
good  both  for  teachers  and  girls.” 

A  reference  has  been  made  to  the  industrial  girls, 
who  number  about  thirty.  Of  these,  nine,  who  are 
qualified  lace  workers,  have  been  given  rooms  apart, 
their  hours  are  different,  and  they  are  exempt  from  the 
ordinary  supervision.  They  get  a  little  wage,  and  the 
work  they  do  covers,  as  a  rule,  the  amount  of  their  food 
and  clothing.  This  scheme  tends  to  make  the  girls  self- 
supporting  and  self-respecting. 

Many  girls,  as  they  grow  up,  become  teachers  at 
the  district  schools  of  Karegao  and  Miri ;  a  few  go 
to  be  trained  as  nurses  at  S.  Catharine’s  Hospital, 
Cawnpore. 

The  feature  of  1908  has  been  the  formation,  by  Miss 
Wright,  of  a  normal  class.  “  These  have  received  with 
most  cheering  gratitude  the  efforts  made  to  fit  them  for 
their  work.  They  have  loved  their  special  instruction, 
indeed,  their  cry,  ‘  Teach  us  !  teach  us !  ’  has  been  some¬ 
what  embarrassing  to  helpless  Englishwomen,  who  have 
had  to  translate  into  Marathi  for  them  technical 
instruction  on  methods  ot  teaching  and  principles  of 
school  management.  Not  the  least  important  part  of 
the  work  has  been  training  in  practical  teaching.  The 
chief  difficulty  here  is  an  invincible  tradition  of  teaching 
by  rote.  An  Indian  teacher  likes  to  set  a  class  to  learn 
a  chapter  by  heart,  and  then  to  hear  it  repeated  in  small 
portions  from  the  beginning  to  end.  Any  question, 
however  simple,  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  chapter 
thus  committed  to  memory,  produces  consternation  and 
almost  a  sense  of  injury  in  the  pupil,  as  though  she 
would  say,  ‘  How  can  you  expect  me  to  know  what  it  is 
about  ?  Give  me  the  first  word  and  I  can  say  it  through 
from  beginning  to  end.’  For  such  teaching  the  use  of 
illustrations  is  superfluous,  so  the  teachers  have  no 
experience  of  making  their  lessons  interesting  by  the 
use  of  such  helps.  For  some  years  now  the  effort  to 
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introduce  English  methods  of  teaching  has  been  steadily 
going  forward  in  S.  Monica’s,  so  that  even  before  the 
institution  of  the  class,  the  state  of  things  was  better 
than  that  described  above.  Still,  there  was  room  for 
improvement,  as  will  be  believed  from  the  fact  that  a 
young  teacher  was  found  giving  an  object  lesson  on  a 
parrot,  with  frequent  allusions  to  a  picture  which  lay  face 
downwards  on  the  floor  !  ” 

Of  the  whole  work  of  the  School  it  may  be  truly  said, 
“  A  child  who  has  passed  through  such  a  school,  even 
though  she  be  married,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  before 
she  reaches  the  upper  standards,  can  read,  write,  and 
spell,  has  a  working  knowledge  of  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  can  calculate  sums  in  Marathi  coinage, 
weights  and  measures;  she  has  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  geography  of  India,  the 
elements  of  hygiene,  Marathi  grammar,  needlework,  and 
cookery.  She  has  also  been  practised  in  such  artistic 
subjects  as  singing,  drawing,  and  drill,  and  has  gained  a 
good  deal  of  useful,  if  rather  miscellaneous,  information 
from  object  lessons.” 

(i)  Karegcio. — For  some  years  frequent  visits  were 
paid  from  Ahmadnagar  to  this  station,  where  a  Boarding 
School  was  started,  but  it  was  not  till  the  opening 
of  the  bungalow  for  resident  women  workers  in  1905 
that  the  work  was  placed  on  a  permanent  footing. 
There  are  now  about  forty  boarders  and  some  day  scholars, 
the  teaching  being  in  the  hands  of  two  English 
workers, and  two  Indian  Christians  trained  atS.  Monica’s. 
The  most  recent  report  tells  us  that  the  numbers  could 
be  easily  doubled  if  there  were  more  room.  “  All  the 
girls  in  this  village  above  the  age  of  four  attend  most 
regularly  as  day  scholars — their  numbers  usually  average 
fifteen.  All  fear  of  school  has  now  quite  vanished  from 
the  minds  of  these  rather  frightened  little  people,  and 
even  if  the  children  do  not  learn  much  in  the  way  of 
mental  lessons,  yet  they  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  come 
to  school  with  untidy  hair  or  a  dirty  face,  and  this  is  not 
a  lesson  to  be  despised  amongst  these  people.  Con¬ 
sidering,  too,  the  difficulty  that  these  little  ones  have  in 
concentrating  their  attention,  they  have  absorbed  a 
large  amount  of  religious  teaching.  One  of  my  first 
remembrances  of  coming  here  two  years  ago  is  the 
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advent  of  a  new  day  child  in  the  following  manner.  The 
child,  howling  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  was  being  driven 
down  from  the  village  to  our  compound  by  her  mother, 
the  latter  holding  a  large  flat  piece  of  board  in  her  hand, 
with  which  she  belaboured  the  unfortunate  child.  The 
School  reached,  the  child  lay  on  her  back  and  kicked  and 
screamed,  so  that  we  had  to  own  ourselves  vanquished 
and  let  her  go  home  again.  The  same  little  girl  now 
never  misses  School,  and  is  always  here  very  early  in 
the  morning.” 

(2)  Miri. — A  bungalow  for  resident  women  workers 
was  opened  in  1907,  although,  as  at  Karegao  and  Sonai, 
there  had  been  supervision  from  the  head-quarters  for 
some  years  previously.  The  Boarding  School,  handed 
over  to  the  care  of  workers  from  Ahmadnagar  in  1907, 
now  numbers  thirty-six,  and  it  is  only  warnings  against 
overcrowding  that  prevents  the  admission  of  more  pupils. 
The  whole  work,  both  educational  and  evangelistic,  is 
under  the  care  of  two  English  ladies,  who  are  assisted 
in  the  School  by  four  Indian  Christians  trained  at 
S.  Monica’s.  As  the  pupils  grow  up  the  elder  girls  are 
drafted  on  to  S.  Monica’s,  and  as  others  who  have  been 
trained  there  settle  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  bonds 
between  head-quarters  and  the  districts  are  very  strong. 
New  school  buildings  are  in  process  of  erection  near  the 
ladies’  bungalow. 

(3)  Sonai. — At  present  there  are  no  resident  women 
workers  at  Sonai.  Assistance  has  been  given  in  the 
Boarding  School,  founded  1890,  which  was  under  the 
charge  of  an  Indian  priest  till  his  death  in  1907.  The 
School  had  to  be  closed  temporarily  and  the  pupils 
transferred  to  S.  Monica’s.  The  S.P.G.  women  workers 
in  Guildford  parish  have  for  many  years  given  consider¬ 
able  assistance  to  this  School. 

Kolhapur . — The  Anson  Boarding  School  of  forty 
pupils  only  dates  back,  as  far  as  the  present  buildings 
are  concerned,  to  1902.  Three  years  before,  the  Mission 
experienced  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Miss  Anson 
who  had  been  an  Honorary  Missionary  at  Kolhapur  for 
fifteen  years.  With  a  legacy  left  by  this  valued  worker 
to  the  “Women’s  Mission  Association”  the  present 
Boarding  School  was  built,  and  Christian  girls  receive  a 
thorough  education  up  to  the  seventh  standard.  This 
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is  on  the  site  of  an  Orphanage  where  excellent  work 
had  been  carried  on  by  Miss  Shepherd  and  Miss  Boyd. 
From  1882  there  had  been  also  many  day  schools  in  the 
town,  but  the  work  has  now  been  concentrated  on  the 
Boarding  School  and  a  Lace  School.  The  English 
workers  teach  in  the  School  all  day,  and  thus  gain  an 
insight  into  the  characters  of  the  girls,  which  is 
impossible  when  they  only  attend  to  give  Scripture 
lessons.  But  of  these  lessons  Miss  Kendrick  says,  “  I 
feel  I  must  say  one  word  about  energy — this  is  a  rare 
quality  out  here,  but  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  exists 
in  a  fair  number  of  our  pupils,  and  on  account  of  this 
they  are  able  to  accomplish  much  that  to  an  outsider 
would  seem  impossible  to  this  class  of  girl.  Last  year’s 
study  of  S.  John’s  Gospel  with  the  upper  standards  was 
a  fitting  preparation  for  the  difficult  subject  undertaken 
this  year,  namely,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  I  think 
S.  Paul’s  Epistle  has  not  only  been  the  means  of 
rendering  more  intelligible  the  Christian  doctrine,  but 
has  produced  in  all,  both  teachers  and  pupils,  much 
serious  thought.” 

Kolhapur  being  a  native  state  there  is  no  question 
of  working  to  a  Government  Code  as  in  other 
Mission  schools,  but  education  receives  every  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  authorities. 

Diocese  of  Lahore. 

Delhi. — The  provision  for  the  education  of  girls  at 
Delhi  has  lagged  sadly  behind  that  made  for  boys,  and 
although  it  dates  back  to  the  year  i860  there  is  still  no 
good  secondary  school. 

The  Victoria  Boarding  School  for  Christian  girls  is 
situated  in  the  compound  of  S.  Stephen’s  Home,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Community  of  Women  Workers. 
It  was  founded  in  1868  and  the  buildings  are  of  an  old 
type.  “  A  row  of  long  low  buildings,  one  storey  high, 
opening  on  to  a  wide  verandah  with  a  small  garden  in 
front  of  it  and  a  fair-sized  playground  at  the  back.  At 
the  nearer  end  are  the  rooms  of  the  two  English  ladies 
in  charge,  which  are  hotter  in  summer  and  colder  in 
winter  than  any  others  known  to  the  writer,  and  the 
roof  of  which  entirely  fails  to  keep  out  the  rain  !  From 
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these  open  the  schoolrooms  and  dormitories,  which  are 
furnished,  or  rather  unfurnished,  in  native  fashion,  for, 
while  everything  else  necessary  for  the  children’s  well¬ 
being  is  provided,  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Mission, 
pains  are  taken  to  avoid  accustoming  them  to  European 
habits,  and  so  unfitting  them  for  subsequent  life  in  their 
own  homes.”  (“  Story  of  the  Delhi  Mission.”) 

Miss  Taylor,  who  is  in  charge,  has  now  a  staff  of  five 
certificated  Indian  teachers.  Some  are  old  pupils  and 
have  received  a  certain  amount  of  their  training  in 
the  School,  a  normal  class  having  been  in  existence 
since  1901. 

Of  the  fifty  pupils,  many  are  the  daughters  of 
catechists  and  readers  of  Delhi,  or  the  out-stations,  and 
they  receive  an  elementary  education,  together  with 
instruction  in  needlework  and  cooking.  English  is  only 
taught  occasionally  in  the  upper  classes,  and  not  in  the 
early  school  years.  Some  pupils  who  have  no  intellectual 
powers  learn  lace  work  ;  a  class  for  Limerick  lace  has 
been  recently  started.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  find  a 
more  ready  sale  than  the  pillow  lace  and  crochet  which 
is  usually  taught  in  industrial  schools.  This  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  the  Industrial  Boarding  School 
for  children  of  the  poorer  members  of  the  Christian 
community,  who  are  chiefly  Chamars  (leather  workers). 
It  is  housed  in  an  old  native  residence  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  in  a  suburb  of  the  city,  and 
dates  back  to  1895.  Ordinary  school  work  only 
occupies  about  three  hours  of  the  day,  the  rest  of  the 
time  being  devoted  to  cooking,  grinding,  housework, 
and  instruction  in  the  special  industry  of  shoe  embroidery, 
which  will  be  of  use  to  the  pupils  in  their  home  life. 
An  English  worker  is  in  charge,  and  the  School,  of 
about  forty  pupils,  which  is  under  Government  in¬ 
spection,  gets  a  good  report  and  is  described  by  the 
Inspector  as  “the  most  sensible  and  satisfactory  that 
I  know.”  Lace  work  is  taught  here  also,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  recently  been  tried  of  introducing  a  loom  with  a 
view  to  starting  weaving.  In  addition  to  the  children 
of  Christian  parents,  of  a  rougher  class  than  those 
educated  at  the  Victoria  School,  there  are  some  orphans 
and  other  special  cases  who  have  come  from  S.  Mary’s 
Home.  The  material  is  often  very  unpromising,  but 
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still  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  girls  from  this 
School  have  become  assistant  teachers,  and  also  hospital 
nurses. 

Besides  the  Boarding  Schools  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Christian  girls,  there  are  in  the  city  several  small 
Hindu  schools.  These  are  under  the  supervision  of 
Zenanas  workers  with  whom  the  children  will  come  in 
contact  again  later  in  life. 

The  standard  of  work  in  girls’  schools,  both  here  and 
at  Cawnpore,  is  lower  than  that  in  many  of  the  South 
Indian  schools  where  Christianity  has  a  greater  hold. 
The  training  of  teachers,  a  most  important  part  of  the 
work,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  consequent  smallness 
of  the  staffs  affects  the  condition  of  things  both  in  day 
and  boarding  schools.  Inferior  buildings  also  act  as  a 
handicap,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  very 
distant  date  educational  work  may  be  placed  on  the 
same  high  level  as  the  medical  work.  In  the  meantime 
Hindus  are  beginning  to  demand  a  wider  education 
for  their  daughters,  and  if  the  opportunity  be  lost  now 
they  may  start  their  own  schools  in  which  the  Christian 
element  will,  of  course,  be  lacking. 

From  Delhi  as  a  centre  workers  are  drafted  to  the 
out-stations  at  Rewari  and  Karnal.  But  here,  too,  the 
medical  overshadows  the  educational  work  and  our  first 
thoughts  are  of  the  hospitals.  At  both  Rewari  and  at 
Karnal  Zenana  workers  supervise  day  schools  for 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  with  Indian  teachers.  But 
of  these  small  schools  there  is  little  to  report,  although 
they  doubtless  fulfil  their  destiny  of  bringing  parents 
and  teachers  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  opening  the 
door  for  Zenana  work. 

Lahore. — When  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
school  in  Lahore,  it  is  of  another  side  of  S.P.G.  work 
that  we  have  to  speak.  S.  Hilda’s  Society  for  Church 
Workers  among  Europeans  and  Eurasians  first  took 
up  educational  work  in  1901  and  has  now  charge  of  the 
Cathedral  High  School,  Lahore,  and  the  Auckland  House 
School,  Simla.  The  School  in  Lahore  was  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  High  School  for  Boys  from  1883  till 
1888,  when  Bishop  French  invited  the  Sisters  of  S. 
Denys’,  Warminster,  to  take  over  it  as  well  as  a  hill 
School  at  Murree,  thenceforth  called  S.  Denys’.  The 
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Schools  profited  under  the  excellent  care  of  the  Sisters  till 
their  recall  from  India  in  1895.  In  1901  Bishop  Lefroy 
appealed  to  the  Head  Deaconess  of  S.  Hilda’s  Society  to 
take  charge  of  the  Cathedral  High  School,  and  Miss 
Rammell,  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  became  the 
first  Head  Mistress.  The  present  aim  is  to  provide  a 
staff  of  English  teachers  for  this  School  with  the  same 
qualifications  as  are  to  be  found  in  a  good  secondary 
school  in  England,  until  such  time  as  others  trained  in 
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the  School  may  be  fitted  to  take  these  posts.  At  first  the 
staff  seemed  adequate  as  several  women  from  English 
universities  joined  Miss  Rammell,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  the  School  was  a  success  suggested  to  Bishop  Lefroy 
that  existing  schools  in  the  hills  should  also  be  staffed 
by  the  Society.  So  the  original  staff  at  Lahore  has 
perforce  been  reduced  to  provide  leaders  for  other 
schools. 

The  need  for  these  Schools  is  great.  Lahore  is  a 
centre  for  many  Europeans  and  Eurasians  engaged  as 
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clerks  in  Government  offices,  as  guards,  stationmasters, 
and  engine  drivers  in  the  employ  of  the  railways,  as  well 
as  others  engaged  in  commerce.  The  children  of  the 
majority  would  in  England  be  attending  County  Council 
schools,  elementary  or  secondary,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
correspond  to  these  in  India,  unless  provided  by  the 
Church  or  private  enterprise.  Schools  are  provided 
for  the  children  of  soldiers,  but  for  this  other  large 
population  who  spend,  and  will  spend,  most  of  their 
lives  in  India,  and  whose  parents  are  unable  to  send 
them  to  England  for  education,  there  is  no  provision 
made.  The  children,  therefore,  can  attend  such  schools 
as  the  Cathedral  High  School,  or  else  the  many  Roman 
Catholic  Convent  schools.  As  these  children  when  they 
come  to  mature  age  will  probably  make  their  homes  in 
India,  and  for  many  reasons  are,  and  will  be,  in  closer 
touch  with  Indian  life  than  the  ordinary  missionary,  it  is 
surely  a  worthy  enterprise  to  see  that  they  are  fitted  to 
be  good  witnesses  for  the  Christian  religion. 

The  present  School  in  Lahore  is  housed  in  excellent 
modern  buildings,  dating  from  1903,  and  close  to  the 
School  a  boarding  house  was  opened  in  1907,  Govern¬ 
ment  giving  a  grant  for  both  site  and  building.  Here 
live  about  twenty  girls  under  the  care  of  a  house  mistress, 
and  great  improvement  may  be  noticed  both  in  their 
health  and  character.  The  numbers  in  the  School  are 
about  120.  The  children  receive  religious  instruction 
daily,  there  being  a  conscience  clause  of  which  few  avail 
themselves.  In  secular  subjects  the  Code  for  European 
schools  of  the  Education  Department  is  followed.  The 
children  may  come  at  three  years  old,  and  stay  occasion¬ 
ally  till  they  are  eighteen.  Frequent  medical  examination 
and  suitable  Swedish  drill  have  had  an  excellent  eftect 
on  the  health  of  the  pupils,  and  lessons  in  domestic 
economy  will,  it  is  hoped,  teach  them  that  there  is  nothing 
derogatory  in  house  work. 

A  great  difficulty  in  this  School  arises  from  the 
frequent  transfer  of  parents  from  one  station  to  another, 
and  the  broken  school  life  if  the  children  leave  Lahore 
in  the  hot  weather.  One  ignorant  child  was  proud  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  attended  eleven  different  schools ! 
The  only  way  to  meet  this  would  be  to  establish  a  net¬ 
work  of  similar  schools  all  through  the  Punjab,  working 
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on  the  sames  lines,  using  the  same  books,  and  doing  the 
same  lessons.  A  step  was  made  in  this  direction  when 
S.  Hilda’s  Society  undertook  the  Auckland  House 
School,  Simla. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  staffed  by  S.  Hilda’s 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  S.  Denys’  School,  Murree,  is 
since  1908  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Bealey,  an  S.P.G. 
worker. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  these  schools  are  to  do  their 
intended  work  properly,  they  must  be  staffed  by  women 
having  the  same  qualifications  as  are  required  in  an 
ordinary  high  school  in  England.  But  for  financial 
reasons  it  is  impossible  to  offer  them  such  remunera¬ 
tion  as  their  qualifications  would  obtain  in  England. 
Those  who  have  made  the  experiment  speak  warmly  of 
the  interest  of  the  work,  and  there  is,  of  course,  no 
language  difficulty  as  in  native  work.  It  is  a  task  that 
should  appeal  to  women  of  higher  education  who  can 
afford  to  offer  their  gifts  for  this  purpose,  and  have  the 
missionary  spirit  which  enables  Roman  Catholics  to 
find  adequate  staffs  for  similar  schools. 


Diocese  of  Lucknow. 

Cawnpore. — To  trace  the  origin  of  work  among 
girls  in  Cawnpore  we  must  go  back  to  the  year  1834, 
when  a  number  of  ladies  resident  in  the  city  met  to 
consider  how  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  a  fancy  sale. 
At  that  time  the  neighbourhood  was  suffering  from  one 
of  those  periodical  famines  which  devastate  India, 
and  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  home  for  children  left 
orphans  by  this  disaster.  This  was  the  seed  of  all 
educational  work  in  Cawnpore,  and,  although  the  site 
has  been  changed  several  times,  the  Cawnpore  Orphanage 
of  the  Epiphany  still  remains  to  testify  to  the  zeal  of 
those  bygone  philanthropists. 

The  present  buildings  only  date  back  a  few  years, 
and  contain  adequate  dormitories  for  about  a  hundred 
boarders  and  accommodation  for  the  teachers.  Since 
these  were  erected  there  has  been  great  improvement  in 
the  health  of  the  children,  the  older  buildings  being  only 
used  for  school  work.  The  Orphanage,  for  many  years 
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in  its  early  days,  was  under  the  care  of  Miss  Gray,  and 
in  1897  one  of  the  Durham  Deaconesses,  Deaconess 
Annie  Scott,  took  charge.  For  the  last  few  years  an 
English  certificated  mistress,  with  Indian  assistants,  has 
superintended  the  educational  side  of  the  work.  A 
change  has  been  coming  over  the  Orphanage  and  its- 
inmates  in  recent  years.  “  Another  generation  is  quickly 
rising  up — not  orphans,  we  are  glad  to  say — but 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  old  home,  and  sent  as 
boarders  or  day  scholars  to  the  old  school,  so  that  the 
Orphanage  is  rather  changing  its  character  and  becoming 
more  the  Church  school  of  the  Mission  for  the  whole 
province  than  a  home  for  destitute  children.”  (“Story  of 
the  Cawnpore  Mission.”) 

Old  pupils  return  to  seek  wives  for  their  sons  in 
the  home  where  they  had  passed  so  many  happy  years,, 
and  the  authorities  are  not  always  able  to  meet  the 
demands  for  wives  trained  at  the  Orphanage.  School 
work  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  lives 
of  these  children,  although  house  work  is  not  neglected, 
and  all  do  their  own  cooking,  cleaning,  and  needlework. 
The  curriculum  was  for  a  long  time  elementary,  but 
it  now  includes  some  higher  standards,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  students  may  obtain  passes  to  Government 
scholarships.  For  those  of  lesser  powers  shoe  and 
harness  making  has  been  introduced,  and  there  is  also  a 
class  for  the  blind  attached  to  the  School. 

The  Orphanage  received  the  distinctive  name  of 
the  “  Epiphany  ”  when  other  similar  institutions 
were  founded,  and  the  old  name  of  the  “  Cawnpore 
Orphanage  ”  no  longer  sounded  appropriate. 

But  besides  this  Boarding  School  for  Christian  girls 
there  are  three  day  schools  in  the  city  for  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans.  The  most  important  is  the  High  Caste 
School  in  the  compound  of  the  Zenana  workers,  with 
about  eighty  pupils — “  purdah  ”  children,  who  leave  at 
eleven  years  old  to  be  married.  A  second  school,  for 
Hindu  girls  who  are  not  “  purdah,”  was  opened  in  1908,. 
with  about  twenty-five  pupils.  These  children,  who- 
lead  less  secluded  lives,  are  usually  quicker  and  brighter 
in  their  lessons,  although  their  freer  life  is  not  conducive 
to  discipline.  Yet  a  third  school,  a  “  purdah  ”  school  for 
Mohammedans,  was  opened  in  1905,  and  it  was  at  first 
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found  necessary  to  employ  a  Mohammedan  Begum  as 
mistress  to  inspire  the  parents  with  confidence.  But 
now  that  the  staff  here  is  composed  of  Christians  only 
the  attendance  of  about  twenty-five  pupils  has  not 
diminished.  These  schools  give  the  entry  into  the  homes, 
the  child  after  her  marriage  being  visited  by  the  Zenana 
worker,  whose  task  is  lightened  by  the  few  years, 
preliminary  education. 

These  small  schools  as  “  feeders  ”  appear  to  be  an 
important  element  in  the  educational  work.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  Indian 
Christian  teachers,  those  who  are  better  educated 
commanding  good  salaries  at  other  schools.  The 
superintendence  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  English 
Zenana  workers  with  educational  qualifications.  The 
temptation  is  great  to  respond  to  the  repeated  demands 
to  open  fresh  schools,  as  a  multiplication  of  schools  in 
many  quarters  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  arranging  for 
the  transit  of  the  children  from  their  homes  to  a  more 
distant  school.  But  with  the  increased  desire  for 
education  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  schools  may 
provide  the  nucleus  for  one  good  “purdah”  school, 
where  a  better  staff  and  better  educational  methods 
might  be  possible. 

From  Cawnpore  as  a  centre  the  missionaries  went 
further  afield,  and  in  1879  work,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  the  American  Presbyterians  at  Roorkee 
in  the  north  of  the  diocese,  was  handed  over  to  the 
S.P.G.  The  schools  here  are  still  of  a  very  elementary 
description.  There  is  no  boarding  school  or  school 
distinctively  for  Christians,  but  in  Roorkee  city  there 
are  girls’  schools  for  both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans, 
a  mixed  school  for  little  girls  and  boys — Christians, 
Mohammedans,  and  Hindus— besides  day  schools  at 
Rampur,  one  and  a-half  miles  distant,  and  Jawalapur, 
eighteen  miles  away.  At  all  these  schools  there  are  Indian 
teachers,  and  the  whole  supervision  is  undertaken  by 
some  of  the  English  workers.  For  a  short  time  the  staff 
consisted  of  three  workers  for  the  evangelistic  and 
educational  work,  but  illness  has  reduced  the  number, 
and  it  seems  difficult,  in  addition  to  the  Zenana  work  and 
the  shepherding  of  the  native  Christians,  to  find  sufficient 
time  for  proper  supervision  of  these  schools  or  to  visit 
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the  outlying  ones  as  regularly  as  might  be  wished.  But 
given  the  workers,  the  material  is  ready  to  hand,  and 
there  seems  little  opposition. 

Very  different  is  the  story  at  Banda ,  where  a  day 
school  was  first  opened  by  Miss  Wills  in  1901.  Here 
there  has  been  much  opposition  recently  from  the  Arya 
Somaj.  There  are  three  day  schools,  one  for  Hindus 
and  two  for  Mohammedans,  and  the  apostasy  of  the 
teacher  of  the  former  school  had  a  very  bad  effect  for  a 
time.  To  make  the  case  more  sad  it  seemed  evident 
that  there  was  no  special  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
woman  to  forsake  the  Christian  faith,  but  the  prospect 
of  losing  not  only  her  relations,  who  had  joined  the  Arya 
Somaj,  but  also  her  children,  who  would  have  been  taken 
from  her,  seemed  too  much  for  the  woman  to  face.  The 
numbers  of  the  school  have,  however,  now  recovered, 
and  Christian  teachers  are  in  charge  of  this  and  the 
two  other  schools. 

Not  only  at  Banda,  but  at  Karwi,  forty-eight  miles 
distant,  has  this  disturbing  element  been  felt.  Deaconess 
Ellen  Goreh  and  Deaconess  Rose  Bose  began  work  in 
1907,  and  have  two  day  schools  with  about  thirty  pupils 
on  the  books.  Some  of  the  Christians  fell  away,  joining 
the  Arya  Somaj,  and  the  work  was  much  hindered.  It 
is,  however,  early  days  to  expect  much  of  these  schools, 
the  pupils  of  which  are  at  present  rather  undisciplined 
and  unwilling  to  learn. 

Dioccsc  of  Madras. 

Madras. — Education  for  girls  has  been  prominent  in 
the  Madras  Mission  since  1877,  when  an  orphanage  was 
founded  for  children  left  homeless  by  the  famine.  This 
after  a  chequered  career  was  merged  into  a  boarding 
school,  which,  in  time,  owing  to  financial  difficulties,  had 
to  be  closed.  Various  attempts  were  made  to  revive 
the  work,  and  finally,  under  Miss  Bealey,  the  new 
buildings  of  S.  Ebba’s  School  were  opened,  in  1904,  in 
Sullivan’s  Gardens,  at  no  great  distance  from  S.  Bede’s 
College  for  native  priests.  In  1907,  Miss  Pope,  who 
had  been  working  for  some  time  at  Roorkee,  came  south 
to  reorganize  this  School,  and,  thanks  to  her  care  and 
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that  of  her  successor,  Miss  Herring,  S.  Ebba’s  at  last 
seems  on  a  fair  way  to  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
existence.  There  lias  been  a  great  improvement  in 
every  respect,  the  School  being  now  recognised  as  a 
secondary  school  by  Government,  the  pupils  working  up 
to  the  matriculation  standard.  If  extra  dormitories 
could  be  added  the  numbers  could  be  increased.  A 
much  needed  sickroom  has  recently  been  built,  and 
scientific  apparatus  for  the  laboratory  purchased.  At 
present  (1909)  the  Head  Mistress,  Miss  Herring,  is 
supported  by  a  staff  of  six  Indian  Christians,  either 
resident  or  visiting,  some  of  whom  are  graduates  of 
Madras  University. 

As  the  pupils  are  Christians  and  the  daughters  of 
Christian  priests  and  catechists,  the  question  of  marriage 
does  not  arise  here  so  early  as  at  other  schools.  But  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  higher  education  unfits  them 
for  home  life.  The  pupils  lead  the  life  of  ordinary  Indian 
girls,  doing  much  of  the  house  work,  and  sleeping  and 
eating  in  Indian  fashion.  They  attend  the  Tamil 
services  at  the  Church,  and  are  prepared  for  Confirma¬ 
tion  by  the  Tamil  priest.  If  the  School  maintains  its 
present  high  level  as  a  centre  of  education  for  the 
Presidency,  the  pupils  of  S.  Ebba's — Christians  of  the 
second  generation — ought  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  band 
of  highly  qualified  teachers. 

Tanjore. — In  1871  a  Ladies’  Committee  decided  to 
open  a  school  for  high  caste  Hindu  girls.  The  proposal 
met  with  the  approval  of  Indians  of  position,  and  the 
School  started  with  about  fifty  pupils.  As  the  majority 
of  the  present  150  pupils  are  of  a  high  caste  and  leave 
while  still  young  there  seems  no  object  in  teaching  them 
English,  which  would  be  of  little  use  to  them  in  later 
life.  But  educational  institutions  unfortunately  earn  a 
lower  grant  when  only  the  vernacular  is  taught,  and  the 
school  finances  suffer  accordingly.  The  School  is  staffed 
entirely  with  Indian  teachers  working  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  missionary-in-charge.  There  has  never 
been  an  English  woman  worker  as  head  of  the  School, 
and  the  teachers  who  attended  an  Educational  Exhibition 
at  Madras  recently  came  back  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  their  School  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  those 
with  an  English  principal.  New  methods,  and  a  new 
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curriculum,  are  required  by  the  Government  inspector, 
and  more  energy,  better  preparation,  and  wider  know¬ 
ledge  are  demanded  than  the  staff  possess. 

One  feature  of  this  School  is  the  provision  of 
scholarships  for  eight  widows.  So  far  there  have  been 
no  distinct  arrangements  made  for  these  women,  who 
have  to  be  taught  with  the  other  classes,  and  the  position 
is  rather  awkward  when  one  or  two  widows  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  class  of  small  children,  and  instructed  by  a 
teacher  who  is  their  junior.  Either  a  separate  school, 
B  or  separate  classes,  are  felt  to  be  necessary  if  this  plan 
is  to  be  continued. 

Trichinopoly. — All  over  South  India  there  are,  and 
have  been  for  many  years,  Mission  schools  for  girls,  in 
the  villages,  in  addition  to  those  larger  schools  which  we 
have  already  described.  A  great  difficulty  has  always 
been  to  supply  sufficient  Christian  teachers  to  staff  them. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Wyatt,  daughter  of  Bishop 
Caldwell,  and  wife  of  the  missionary-in-charge  at 
Trichinopoly,  opened  a  Boarding  School  for  Christian 
girls,  which  might,  it  was  hoped,  become  a  training 
school.  There  are  now  about  120  pupils  in  the  Boarding 
School,  and  a  normal  class  forms  a  part  of  the  scheme. 
There  is  also  an  industrial  school  where  lace  making  has 
been  introduced.  There  is  a  large  staff  of  Indian 
teachers  under  the  supervision  of  an  Indian  head  master, 
there  having  been  hitherto  no  Englishwoman  in  charge 
of  the  School.  A  lady  principal  has  exercised  general 
supervision  over  the  girls  out  of  school  hours,  and 
undertaken  certain  classes.  The  pupils  are  the  daughters 
of  Christian  parents,  and  the  inspector  speaks  satisfac¬ 
torily  of  the  work.  Teachers  trained  in  this  School  are 
bound  to  give  three  years  service  in  schools  provided  by 
the  Government,  who  have  paid  for  their  training 
expenses  by  scholarships. 

In  addition  to  the  Boarding  School  there  are  five  day 
schools  in  the  city  of  varying  efficiency  and  numbers. 
A  new  worker  gives  a  vivid  description  of  some  of  these 
smaller  schools  among  her  “  first  impressions.”  After 
commenting  on  the  not  unusual  sight  of  the  school 
mistress  going  round  the  city,  collecting  her  flock  and 
driving  them  before  her  to  their  lessons,  she  describes 
one  of  these  schools  more  fully.  “  One  school  was 
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always  to  be  found  full  to  overflowing  ;  the  master,  an 
old  man,  but  full  of  life  and  spirits,  had  been  there  many 
years,  and,  aided  by  his  wife,  carried  on  the  school  with 
as  much  energy  and  enthusiasm  as  any  young  man 
could  have  done.  It  was  hard  to  decide  which  he  loved 
most,  his  children  or  his  Addle.  He  certainly  used  the 
latter  with  evident  delight  in  most  of  his  teaching,  and 
the  children  were  always  eager,  attentive,  and  cheerful. 
All  seemed  to  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  love  in  this 
school,  questions  were  answered  sharply  and  brightly 
with  intelligence.  The  methods  may  have  been  quaint 
and  antique,  the  building  was  certainly  too  small  and 
out  of  date,  but  the  old  dominie  had  surely  laid  a  good 
foundation  and  found  out  one  of  the  secrets  of  a  good 
education.” 

A  Boarding  School  at  Irungalur,  fifteen  miles  distant, 
which  dates  back  to  1845,  acts  as  a  feeder  to  the  larger 
School  at  Trichinopoly.  This  School  has  no  European 
teacher  attached,  but  is  supervised  by  the  missionary-in¬ 
charge. 

In  the  Telugu  country  there  is  at  present  but  one 
Boarding  School  for  girls,  namely,  that  at  Kalasapady 
where  S.P.G.  has  been  at  work  since  1861.  This  School 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  early  days  of  the  Mission, 
under  the  care  of  the  missionary-in-charge.  There  are 
about  fifty  pupils,  most  of  whom  work  to  the  fourth 
standard  and  then  return  home,  frequently  becoming 
wives  of  Mission  catechists,  and,  in  their  own  spheres, 
examples  and  a  power  for  good  equally  with  their 
husbands.  Besides  the  ordinary  school  routine,  and  a 
sufficient  instruction  in  the  elements  of  religion  to  be 
able  to  answer  for  the  Christian  faith  which  she 
professes,  each  girl  undergoes  special  courses  of  sewing, 
gardening,  physical  drill,  and  habits  of  order  in  domestic 
matters.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  remarkable 
change  which  a  few  years’  training  in  the  Boarding 
School  produces. 

Diocese  of  Tinnevelly  and  Madura. 

In  this  diocese  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
English  teachers  have  been  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  schools  for  girls.  There  have  been  many  excellent 
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boarding  schools  throughout  this  diocese,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Tuticorin,  these  schools  have  been  staffed 
with  Indian  teachers  and  supervised  by  the  clergy. 

After  the  death  of  Canon  Margoschis  in  1907,  the 
Committee  of  Women’s  Work,  S.P.G.,  were  asked  to 
take  over  all  women’s  work  at  Nazareth  including  the 
care  of  the  well-known  Girls’  High  School.  In  bygone 
days,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  wife  of  Bishop  Caldwell,  who 
interested  herself  in  girls’  education,  started  many 
schools  in  the  diocese,  and  it  is  from  the  primary 
school  of  these  days,  sixty  years  ago,  that  has  developed 
the  present  educational  establishment  with  about  100 
boarders  and  100  day  scholars,  and  a  curriculum,  not  only 
industrial,  but  extending  from  the  infants’  school  to  the 
matriculation  standard.  A  grant  of  £1,000  from  S.P.G. 
made  it  possible  to  begin  new  buildings,  of  which  the 
foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1908.  In  1909  Miss 
Groves  was  appointed  the  first  English  Head  Mistress 
with  a  staff  which  includes  some  Indian  graduates, 
former  pupils,  who,  having  obtained  their  degree  at 
Madras  University,  have  returned  to  teach  at  their  old 
School.  Pupils  from  this  School  are  teaching  not  only 
all  over  South  India,  but  also  in  Ceylon  and  South 
Africa. 

In  all  these  South  Indian  schools  lace  making  is 
taught  and  is  an  important  feature.  Raninad  School, 
under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Limbrick,  wife  of  the  mission- 
ary-in-charge,  gained  a  First  Class  Certificate  at  the 
Melbourne  Exhibition  of  1908  in  competition  with 
the  whole  Empire.  There  are  about  fifty  girls  in  this 
School  and  they  are  taught  up  to  the  fourth  standard, 
and  if  they  show  ability  to  the  sixth. 

There  are  also  girls’  boarding  schools  at  ldaiyangudi , 
Radhapuram ,  and  Sawyerpuram ,  the  last  of  which 
sends  pupils  on  to  Tuticorin. 

The  Victoria  Girls’  School,  Tuticorin ,  is  yet  another 
which  owes  its  foundation  to  the  zeal  of  Mrs.  Caldwell, 
and  from  its  earliest  days  in  1887  d  has  been  connected 
with  S.P.G.  At  the  present  time  there  are  about  60 
boarders  and  60  day  scholars,  the  former  alone  being 
Christians.  This  School  has  hitherto  been  worked  on 
similar  lines  to  that  at  Trichinopoly,  that  is  to  say,  the 
educational  side  has  been  under  the  charge  of  an  Indian 
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head  master,  a  catechist,  with  Christian  assistant 
teachers.  A  lady  principal  has  the  care  of  the  girls  out 
of  school  hours  and  takes  a  certain  amount  of  the 
teaching.  In  1908,  Miss  Burton  who  had  had 
educational  experience  in  South  Africa  was  appointed 
to  the  headship,  and  will  it  is  hoped  be  able  to  organize 
the  School  on  good  educational  lines. 


CEYLON. 

Dioccsc  of  Colombo. 

In  Ceylon  there  are  several  schools  for  girls,  but  the 
only  one  to  which  any  reference  is  necessary  here  is  the 
Orphanage  at  Buona  Vista.  An  Orphanage  and  Boarding 
School  for  girls  was  started  in  1823  by  Mrs.  Gibson,  and 
handed  over  at  her  death  in  i860  to  the  S.P.G.  It  is 
the  only  Orphanage  connected  with  the  Church  in  the 
island,  the  pupils,  both  Singhalese  and  of  mixed  race, 
being  mostly  Christian.  Some  of  the  old  pupils  are  now 
acting  as  teachers  in  other  schools,  and  it  has  always  had 
a  good  report.  In  1906  and  1907  Mrs.  Clayton,  daughter 
of  the  former  Bishop,  kindly  took  charge  of  the 
Orphanage.  It  has  more  recently  been  staffed  with 
teachers  engaged  in  the  country.  Here,  as  in  other 
schools,  lace  making  is  taught,  and  the  sale  brings  in 
funds  for  the  School  upkeep. 
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Diocese  of  Rangoon. 

S.  Mary’s  School,  Rangoon ,  has  now  a  history  of 
over  forty  years,  dating  back  to  1865.  At  the  outset 
nearly  every  race  in  Burma  was  represented  among  the 
pupils,  but  in  1881,  a  division  was  made;  the  Burmese 
scholars  were  retained  at  Rangoon  and  the  Eurasians 
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were  transferred  to  Moulmein.  The  buildings  have 
been  enlarged  and  improved  several  times,  the  latest 
additions  being  made  in  1902.  But  yet  another  improve¬ 
ment  is  now  in  progress.  From  the  earliest  days  the 
training  of  teachers  has  been,  an  integral  part  of  the 
work,  and  new  buildings  have  been  recently  erected  at 
Kemmendine,  a  suburb  of  Rangoon,  to  which  it  is  hoped 
to  transfer  the  normal  class  first  established  in  1896. 
This  will  be  recognised  by  the  education  authorities  as 
the  training  school  for  women  teachers  for  Burma,  and 
the  care  of  these  future  teachers  will  therefore  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  Church. 

Since  1897  the  School  has  been  under  the  charge  of 
Miss  Laughlin,  with  two  English  and  many  Eurasian 
and  Burmese  assistants,  several  of  whom  are  old  pupils. 
The  head  of  the  kindergarten,  Lydia  Ma  Phyn  Phya,  was 
a  former  pupil  who  matriculated  at  Calcutta  University, 
and  with  a  junior  teacher  is  now  in  charge  of  some 
sixty  of  the  “babies.”  The  School  works  under  the 
Government  Code,  and  receives  an  “excellent”  grant 
in  all  departments. 

There  are  at  present  about  a  hundred  boarders  and 
ninety  day  scholars.  Of  the  boarders  the  greater 
number  are  Christians,  but  some  are  Buddhists.  The 
work  covers  every  standard,  from  infants — both  boys 
and  girls — up  to  the  normal  class.  At  the  practical  test 
of  the  normal  scholars  the  inspector  judged  the  lessons 
given  by  them  to  be  the  best  he  had  seen  in  Burma. 
For  the  Bishop’s  Prize  Examination  in  Holy  Scripture 
only  the  Christians  are  examined,  and  the  successful 
results  show  that  Scripture  is  well  taught  at  S.  Mary’s. 
In  addition  to  ordinary  technical  training,  a  class  for 
Church  embroidery  has  recently  been  started,  and  the 
girls  are  much  interested  in  producing  work  for  their 
own  chapel,  as  well  as  for  other  churches  in  the  diocese. 

The  mixture  of  Christian  and  non-Christian  pupils 
does  not  seem  to  be  harmful  here.  One  of  the  teachers 
comments  on  the  fact  that  a  little  Christian  child  will 
sometimes  hesitate  about  some  mischief  or  disobedience 
when  his  companion  is  a  Buddhist,  realising  that  he 
ought  to  perhaps  set  an  example.  Some  of  the  elder 
girls  have  come  forward  for  baptism  in  a  way  to  give 
much  encouragement,  and  prejudice  seems  on  the  whole 
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to  be  breaking  down.  In  one  case  the  father,  a  Moham¬ 
medan  and  descendant  of  the  old  Delhi  royal  family, 
said  he  should  like  his  daughter  to  learn  Christianity  as 
well  as  his  sons. 

There  is  also  a  Day  School  at  Kemmendine  which 
will  serve  as  practising  school  for  the  new  Normal 
School. 

Although  there  have  been  girls’  schools  at  Toungoo 
since  1875,  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later  that  the  present 
Boarding  School  of  S.  Luke’s  for  Karen  girls  was 
founded.  There  are  thirty-five  boarders  and  twenty 
day  scholars,  who  get  their  instruction  in  one  large  room 
divided  into  five  sections.  Until  1903  the  wife  of  the 
missionary-in-charge  gave  general  supervision,  but  at 
that  date  Miss  Fisher  was  appointed,  and  she  has  now  a 
staff  of  five  Karen  and  Burmese  teachers.  The  pupils 
are  mostly  Karens  from  the  hill  villages,  and  those  who 
reach  a  certain  standard  go  on  to  S.  Mary’s,  Rangoon,  for 
normal  training,  afterwards  taking  up  work  as  teachers, 
either  in  their  old  School  or  in  one  of  the  little  village 
schools.  The  methods  of  teaching  do  not  yet  satisly 
English  ideas,  lessons  being  learnt  in  a  sing-song  fashion 
with  much  repetition.  The  children  seem  very  clever  at 
their  needlework,  hemming  backwards  with  such  great 
skill  that  it  is  a  source  of  wonder  why  other  people  work 
in  other  ways.  Miss  Selby  has  a  little  School  in 
Toungoo  for  the  few  European  children,  which  has  just 
received  its  first  Government  Grant. 

The  history  of  Shwebo  is  very  similar.  The  Boarding 
School,  dating  back  to  1888,  was  at  first  under  the  care 
of  the  wife  of  the  missionary.  Later  Miss  Edwards  was 
in  charge,  and  now  with  two  English,  as  well  as  several 
native  teachers,  it  provides  for  the  instruction  of  about 
the  same  number  of  girls  as  the  Toungoo  School. 
Weaving  is  a  great  feature  of  this  School,  as  weaving  is 
an  accomplishment  much  prized  in  a  wife,  and,  with  the 
funds  from  the  sale  of  work,  this  department  is  quite 
self-supporting. 

Moulmein. — The  Girls’  School  here  has  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Originally  started  in  hired 
buildings  in  1882  for  both  Burmese  and  Eurasians,  the 
numbers  fluctuated  very  much,  and  for  some  time  there 
seemed  danger  that  the  Burmese  element  would  entirely 
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disappear  and  that  S.  Agnes’  School  would  simply 
become  an  English  School.  In  1886,  therefore,  while  it 
was  still  a  Day  School,  it  was  decided  to  take  only 
Burmese  pupils,  others  being  provided  for  in  a  new 
English  school.  But  the  influence  over  day  scholars 
was  found  to  be  so  transitory  that  a  boarding  house  was 
opened  in  connection  with  the  School,  and  here  for  many 
years  a  small  number  of  older  Christian  girls  were 
brought  up  under  the  devoted  care  of  Mrs.  Swap.  In 
1909  Miss  Florence  Pope,  after  previous  experience 
in  the  U.M.C.A.,  joined  her  brother,  the  missionary-in¬ 
charge  of  Moulmein,  with  a  view  to  special  work  in 
connection  with  S.  Agnes’  School. 

In  1909  women  workers  were  first  sent  out  to 
Mandalay ,  and  among  the  plans  for  the  future  educa¬ 
tional  work  among  girls  will  not  be  forgotten.  In  the 
same  year  the  Bishop  of  Rangoon  appealed  for  an 
educational  worker  to  take  over  the  care  of  the  Diocesan 
High  School  for  Girls  at  Maymyo,  a  very  important 
School  previously  staffed  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Church. 
As  they  were  unable  to  provide  a  continuous  supply 
of  workers  this  School  has  now  been  assigned  to  Miss 
Colbatch  Clark,  B.A. 


JAPAN. 

Diocese  of  South  Tokyo. 

All  through  Japan  there  has  been  for  many  years  a 
desire  for  better  education  for  girls,  but  the  initiation 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  was  the  work  of  the 
missionary.  The  earliest  S.P.G.  school  for  girls  was 
started  by  Miss  Alice  Hoar  at  Tokyo  in  1875,  and  this 
paved  the  way  for  evangelistic  work  among  women  in 
their  homes.  Sei  Maria  Kwan,  or  S.  Mary’s  House,  the 
head-quarters  of  S.P.G.  work  among  women,  is  the 
modern  outcome  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  present 
buildings,  dating  back  to  1906,  are  the  centre  of  both 
educational  and  evangelistic  work.  In  1898  Miss 
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Weston  (S.  Hugh’s,  Oxford)  was  appointed  head  of 
this  work,  and,  on  her  return  from  her  first  furlough  in 
1903,  was  invited  to  accept  a  post  as  visiting  teacher  of 
English  and  other  subjects  at  the  Peeresses’  School, 
Tokyo.  For  some  years  Miss  Weston  has  been  assisted 
by  Miss  Tanner  (Girton  College)  and  Miss  Hughes 
(Newnham  College),  and  that  has  made  it  possible  to 
undertake  further  teaching  both  at  the  Peeresses’  and 
the  Tora  No  Mon  Schools.  Such  work  should  appeal 


a  students’  room  in  s.  Hilda’s  hostel,  tokyo. 

to  English  women  of  University  education  while  it  is 
still  open  to  them,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Miss  Weston’s  furlough  and  a  reduction  in  the  staff  made 
it  necessary  in  1909  to  give  up  the  work  at  the  former 
School.  Probably  on  the  foundation  laid  in  the  next 
few  years  will  depend  the  nature  of  the  superstructure 
erected  by  the  Japanese  themselves.  Already  several 
Japanese  women  have  taken  educational  posts  of 
importance,  and  those  who  know  S.P.G.  work  in  Tokyo 
will  remember  Miss  Hasegawa,  the  first  Japanese 
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Associate  of  St.  Mary’s  House,  for  some  years  Miss 
Weston’s  right  hand,  who  recently  spent  a  year  in 
England  in  order  to  study  English  methods. 

But  in  addition  to  this  w’ork  in  Government  schools, 
there  is  another  side  to  the  educational  work.  There  is 
accommodation  at  the  S.P.G.  House  for  ten  boarders, 
and  these  vacancies  are  eagerly  applied  for  by  students 
at  the  various  schools  and  colleges.  The  work  of  a 
hostel  is  quite  unique  in  the  history  of  S.P.G.  Missions 
for  women.  All  the  boarders  receive  instruction  in 
Christianity,  knowing  this  to  be  one  of  the  rules  when 
they  apply  for  admission.  There  are  also  English 
classes  of  all  standards  attended  by  these  pupils,  and  by 
about  fifty  girls  from  other  schools.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  similar  lectures  at  convenient  times  for  young 
married  women  and  girls  who  have  left  school.  Most 
of  these  students  voluntarily  attend  Bible  classes,  and 
the  opportunity  for  influence  is  boundless. 

This,  the  hostel  method  of  work,  was  first  inaugurated 
by  S.  Hilda’s  Community  Mission,  who  started  work  in 
1886,  and  were  affiliated  to  S.P.G.  in  1904.  Their 
activities  are  many-sided.  There  is  a  Divinity  School 
for  Japanese  women,  a  High  School,  and  an  Orphanage, 
in  addition  to  S.  Hilda’s  Hostel,  where,  among  the 
boarders,  students  at  the  University,  the  English 
workers  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  keenest 
intellectual  life  of  Japanese  women  of  to-day. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  great  work 
which  lies  at  present  before  Churchwomen  in  guiding 
and  influencing  aright  those  with  whom  they  are  brought 
in  touch  through  these  various  methods. 


Dioccsc  of  Osaka. 

In  1889  Bishop  Foss  (then  the  Rev.  PI.  Foss)  founded 
a  Boarding  School  for  girls  at  Kobe ,  known  as  the  Shoin- 
jo-Gakko.  This  title,  which  means  “  the  school  under 
the  shadow  of  the  fir  tree,”  is  supposed  to  symbolise  that 
the  School  is  under  the  shadow  of  Japanese  thought,  and 
that  there  is  no  attempt  to  denationalise  the  pupils.  The 
present  buildings,  school,  Mission  house,  and  boarding 
house,  were  erected  in  1906  and  accommodate  thirty 
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boarders  and  over  one  hundred  day  scholars.  The 
majority  of  the  girls  are  of  the  Buddhist  or  Shinto 
religion  and  are  drawn  from  all  classes.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  an  English  lady  principal,  or 
“  Kocho,”  with  an  English  assistant,  and  a  Japanese 
head  master,  who  in  accordance  with  custom  is,  in  the 
main,  responsible  for  the  curriculum  and  scheme  of 
instruction. 

The  work,  at  present,  is  up  to  the  standard  of  an 
English  high  school,  many  girls  coming  on  from  the 
Government  elementary  schools.  Hitherto  the  School 
has  not  received  “Ninka,”  i.e.,  Government  recognition, 
and  pupils  cannot  proceed  direct  to  the  University  or 
other  secondary  schools  recognised  by  Government. 
This  is,  in  many  ways,  undesirable  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  and  the  numbers  have  decreased,  parents 
preferring  to  send  their  daughters  to  a  “registered” 
school.  To  meet  this  difficulty  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  a  certain  number  of  teachers  of  a  higher  standard 
than  formerly,  and  in  order  to  secure  them  better  salaries 
must  be  offered.  Obviously  it  seems  wise  to  make  every 
effort  to  raise  this,  the  only  S.P.G.  Girls’  Boarding 
School  in  Japan,  to  a  position  of  greater  usefulness. 

No  pressure  is  put  on  the  girls  to  become  enquirers 
or  catechumens,  and  some  pass  through  their  whole 
school  life  apparently  untouched.  But  many  pupils  of 
the  School  have  come  forward  for  baptism  and  old  pupils 
return  for  Christian  instruction.  Christian  graduates, 
too,  some  in  heathen  homes  away  from  Christian  influence, 
write  of  the  help  that  school  life  has  been  to  them. 

In  1906  Bishop  Foss  started  a  Church  School  for 
“Foreigners,”  i.e.,  European  children,  under  the  care 
of  Miss  Prindiville,  who  had  for  several  years  been 
working  at  Tientsin  in  a  similar  school. 


CHINA. 

Dioceses  of  North  China  and  Shantung. 

In  China  the  question  of  the  education  of  girls  has 
suddenly  come  to  the  front,  and  Peking  with  its  School 
of  S.  Faith  may  yet  play  a  very  important  part.  Since 
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i88g,  when  a  small  school  was  started  for  the  few 
children  who  were  Christians,  until  the  present  day,  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  through  much  difficulty  and 
even  persecution.  In  1900  the  Boxer  riots  and  the 
siege  of  the  Legations  brought  everything  to  a  temporary 
standstill.  In  one  case  a  family  of  native  Christians 
who  might  have  saved  their  lives  by  evasion  and  recan¬ 
tation,  preferred  to  face  death,  and  of  this  family  two  girls 
had  been  brought  up  at  S.  Faith’s  School.  The  School,  as 
well  as  all  the  women’s  work,  suffered  a  great  loss  by  the 
death,  in  1905,  of  Deaconess  Jessie  Ransome.  At  the 
present  time  a  member  of  the  English  staff  supervises  the 
school  work  with  the  assistance  of  Chinese  teachers. 

The  School  buildings  are  a  separate  portion  of  the 
Mission  compound,  as  Chinese  girls  are  to  a  certain 
extent  secluded,  especially  in  the  city.  There  are  about 
forty  boarders,  and  lack  of  space  prevents  any  increase 
of  numbers.  The  standard  is  that  of  an  English 
elementary  school,  except  that  the  elder  girls  are  taught 
the  Chinese  classics.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  health  ; 
the  girls  are  drilled,  and  at  first  some  move  awkwardly 
as  their  feet  were  bound  when  they  were  children.  A  rule 
has  been  made  that  all  new  pupils  must  unbind,  and  no 
objections  are  made.  The  fashion  for  large  feet  is  spread¬ 
ing,  and  all  Government  schools  insist  on  unbound 
feet. 

The  great  difficulty  at  present  is  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  Christian  native  teachers.  There  is 
strong  temptation  to  Mission  teachers  to  accept  better 
paid  posts  in  the  newly-started  Government  schools. 
Moreover,  Christian  parents  in  outlying  villages  wish 
that  schools  should  be  opened  there  also,  if  S.  Faith’s 
School  cannot  accommodate  their  daughters.  It  is 
hoped  shortly  to  start  a  normal  class  at  S.  Faith’s  to 
cope  with  this  difficulty  of  scarcity  of  teachers. 

In  Shantung  Diocese,  at  Tai-an-Fu  and  Ping  Yin , 
there  are  small  boarding  schools.  But  it  is  still  the  day 
of  small  things  here,  and  lack  of  funds  prevents  further 
development  of  these,  the  only  girls’  schools  in  a  very 
extensive  area. 
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BORNEO. 

Diocese  of  Labuan  and  Sarawak. 

Although  Labuan  and  Sarawak  form  but  one  diocese, 
it  is  under  different  ruling  authorities.  Labuan  Island 
is  a  Crown  colony,  there  is  the  territory  of  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company,  and  Sarawak  is  ruled  over 
by  the  successor  of  the  late  Rajah,  Sir  James  Brooke. 

To  speak  first  of  the  better  known  work  in  Sarawak. 
The  present  head-quarters  is  at  Kuching ,  and  here,  in  the 
early  days  of  missionary  zeal,  schools  for  both  boys  and 
girls  were  started  by  Bishop  McDougall  (1855-1868). 
In  recent  years  it  is  to  the  care  and  devotion  of  Arch¬ 
deacon  Sharp  and  his  sisters  that  the  work  among  women 
and  girls  owes  so  much.  In  the  present  School  there  are 
about  twenty-five  boarders  and  a  similar  number  of  day 
scholars,  both  Dyaks  and  Chinese,  Christian  and  non- 
Christian.  The  School  buildings  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  funds  will,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  forthcoming  to  rebuild 
them  on  a  healthier  site.  The  training  is  for  most  part 
of  a  domestic  nature,  to  fit  the  girls  for  their  future  home 
life.  Only  those  who  are  likely  to  become  teachers  are 
taught  English.  The  results  seem  to  be  excellent  and 
the  girls  pass  out  of  School  with  a  firm  desire  to  live 
aright,  an  aim  in  which  they  seem  to  succeed,  as  we 
rarely  hear  of  cases  of  back-sliding  among  old  pupils  of 
the  Girls’  School,  Kuching. 

In  North  Borneo  there  has  been  a  Girls’  School  at 
Sandakan  since  1888.  In  that  year  the  missionary-in¬ 
charge,  Rev.  W.  H.  Elton,  while  on  furlough,  made 
an  urgent  appeal  for  workers  among  the  women  and 
girls,  feeling  his  own  work  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  this  element.  In  response  to  this  a  School  was 
started  at  Sandakan  and  has  led  a  successful  but 
uneventful  existence  for  over  ten  years.  In  1907  Miss 
Butcher  took  over  the  charge  and  has  been  working 
single-handed.  Lately  a  Chinese  teacher  has  joined  the 
staff,  the  work  being  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
both  Dyaks  and  Chinese.  There  is  a  small  house  with 
about  fifteen  boarders,  and  forty  day  scholars  also  attend. 
These  buildings  were  provided  by  the  generosity  of  some 
of  the  residents,  and  a  Ladies’  Committee  has  always 
taken  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  School,  and 
befriended  the  one  English  teacher. 
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PALESTINE. 


Diocese  of  Jerusalem. 

Although  it  has  never  been  possible  to  give  any 
financial  support  to  school  work  in  this  diocese,  the 
Committee  of  Women’s  Work  have  been  able  from 
time  to  time  to  provide  several  teachers.  At  the  present 
moment  the  only  piece  of  school  work  connected  with 
S.P.G.  is  S.  Mary’s  Home  and  School  at  Jerusalem.  At 
the  Home  there  live  about  thirty  girls  of  Syrian 
parentage,  whose  instruction,  both  religious  and  secular,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  women  workers.  There  is  also  a 
small  free  day  school  from  which  some  pupils  come  to 
the  Home  for  further  instruction.  The  girls  are  very 
anxious  to  learn  English,  and  special  arrangements  had 
to  be  made  that  this  should  not  play  too  important  a 
part,  as  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the  elder  girls 
could  speak  English  while  they  were  fast  becoming 
ignorant  of  Arabic.  The  Scripture  lessons  are  a  source 
of  interest,  and  greatly  prized  is  the  silver  cross  presented 
by  the  Bishop  to  the  senior  girl  to  be  worn  by  her  during 
her  last  two  years  at  the  School. 


AFRICA. 


In  the  dioceses  of  the  province  of  South  Africa  there 
will  be  found  girls’  schools  of  every  description  con¬ 
nected  with  S.P.G.  Missions.  At  one  Mission  station 
there  is  a  small  hut  school,  at  another  an  industrial 
school,  at  another  a  training  centre  for  teachers.  If  the 
village  schools  are  to  thrive  and  be  of  value  it  seems 
important  that  at  no  distant  date  every  diocese  should 
be  equipped  with  a  training  school  to  supply  the 
necessary  staff.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  the 
following  pages  that  although  this  is  aimed  at  it  is  not 
yet  attained.  The  Superintendent  of  native  Missions  in 
Natal  writes  thus  of  the  value  of  the  normal  schools — 
“  Where  else  are  we  to  look  for  women  teachers  for  our 
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Mission  schools,  who  hold  Government  certificates,  and 
who  have  also  received  a  thorough  Church  education. 
Many  of  our  little  schools  are  in  a  somewhat  languishing 
condition,  both  as  regards  finance  and  teaching,  while 
too  often  those  which  show  indications  of  greater 
vitality  are  conducted  by  teachers  drawn  from  other 
denominations.” 


Diocese  of  Bloemfontein. 

As  far  back  as  1875  a  grant  of  ^*50  was  made  at  the 
request  of  Bishop  Webb  for  an  Industrial  School  for 
Kaffir  Girls  at  Bloemfontein.  That  is  no  longer  in 
existence,  but  excellent  work  is  done  in  the  Day  Schools 
of  S.  Patrick’s  Mission  by  the  Sisters  of  S.  Michael’s 
Community. 

Thirty  years  later,  through  the  energy  of  Deaconess 
Maria  Burton,  S.  Katharine’s  Industrial  Boarding 
School  for  Kaffir  Girls  was  established  at  Maseru , 
providing  for  the  daughters  of  native  catechists  and 
others  a  useful  and  fitting  education.  Until  recently 
the  School  buildings  were  unsatisfactory  and  insanitary. 
Now,  however,  those  days  are  over  and  the  new  School, 
with  its  accommodation  for  twenty-five  boarders  and 
three  English  workers,  has  a  great  future  before  it. 
The  teaching  is  primarily  of  an  industrial  character  and 
the  laundry  department  is  self-supporting.  Pupils  who 
show  exceptional  intelligence  will  be  drafted  on  to 
Grahamstown  for  training  as  teachers.  This  School,  so 
ably  founded  by  Deaconess  Maria  Burton,  and  carried 
on  so  efficiently  by  the  present  staff  in  the  new  build¬ 
ings,  will  be  a  valuable  asset  as  an  educational  centre  if 
in  days  to  come  Maseru,  now  the  civil  capital,  becomes 
also  the  Cathedral  city  of  the  proposed  new  diocese  for 
Basutoland. 


Diocese  of  Capetown. 

Among  those  early  workers  who  accompanied  Bishop 
Gray  to  his  diocese  in  1848  was  Miss  Mary  Arthur, 
and  her  twenty  years’  work  in  Capetown  will  never 
be  forgotten  while  S.  George’s  Mission  School  and 
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Orphanage  exist.  Although  they  are  separate  institu¬ 
tions,  carried  on  in  separate  buildings,  they  yet  have 
much  in  common,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Orphanage 
become  the  teachers  in  the  Mission  School. 

The  Orphanage  affords  a  home  for  forty  girls,  white 
or  native,  who  have  lost  either  one  or  both  parents. 
The  work  receives  no  Government  grant  and  so  under¬ 
takes  no  definite  curriculum.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  give  the  training  suitable  to  the  individual,  and  while 
some  of  the  pupils  become  teachers  others  go  into 
domestic  service,  gaining  their  experience  of  house  work 
in  the  Orphanage.  The  Mission  School  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  day  school  for  about  200  pupils  of  every  race, 
working  up  to  about  the  sixth  standard  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Code,  under  teachers  who  have  mostly  been 
educated  in  the  School.  Thanks  to  the  unwearying 
care  of  Miss  Battye  and  Miss  Cole,  these  two  under¬ 
takings  still  flourish  after  an  existence  of  forty  years. 
Among  their  assistants  mention  must  be  made  of  Anne 
Daoma.  Found  at  the  age  of  four  by  Bishop  Mackenzie, 
abandoned  by  a  slave  gang  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi, 
she  was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  Miss  Arthur,  and 
has  remained  faithful  to  the  Orphanage,  her  only  home, 
where  she  is  now  an  assistant  teacher  and  most  loyal 
worker. 

Diocese  of  Grahamstown. 

In  this  diocese  there  are  two  educational  centres  to 
be  considered,  the  one  for  native  girls  at  S.  Matthew's, 
Keiskama  Hoek ,  the  other  at  S.  Peters,  Grahamstown, 
for  the  daughters  of  colonials.  Since  1880  there  has 
been  industrial  work  among  native  girls  at  S.  Matthew’s. 
After  many  vicissitudes  and  much  good  work,  the  School 
was  in  1896  transferred,  by  the  Bishop’s  advice,  to  the 
care  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection. 
Now,  however,  the  teaching  is  all  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Warden  of  the  Training  College,  the 
Rev.  F.  D.  Binyon,  the  Sisters  being  in  charge  of 
the  Victoria  Boarding  Home  for  fifty  native  girls  who 
attend  the  Training  College  and  gain  their  experience  in 
teaching  in  the  Practising  School  with  its  200  pupils. 
The  original  industrial  department  has  been  transferred 
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to  Grahamstown.  A  feature  here,  as  in  many  of  the 
South  African  schools,  is  the  Guild  or  Union  for 
keeping  in  touch  with  former  pupils  when  they  have 
gone  away  to  work,  or  to  their  own  homes. 

But,  if  S.  Matthew’s  provides  for  the  wants  of  the 
native  Christians,  it  is  to  Grahamstown  and  the  work  of 
Mother  Cecile  that  our  thoughts  turn  as  providing  the 
means  of  education  and  training  for  the  daughters  of 
colonial  Christians.  Much  has  already  been  written  by 
others  of  the  work  of  S.  Peter’s  from  1883,  when  Mother 
Cecile  started  a  school  in  a  small  kitchen  with  one  pupil, 
to  the  year  1906  when  the  founder  was  called  to  her 
rest.  A  year  previously  (1905)  the  Standing  Committee, 
S.P.G.,  had  voted  ^3,000  out  of  the  ^10,000  of  the 
Peace  Thanksgiving  Fund  to  this  important  work.  It 
has  embraced  all  the  stages  of  orphanage,  boarding 
school,  and  training  college,  and  now,  since  its  latest 
enlargement  in  1904,  provides  teachers  for  all  the 
province.  This  excellent  work  is  also  carried  on  by 
the  Sisters  of  the  Community  of  the  Resurrection,  a 
Community  which  owes  its  initiation  to  Mother  Cecile. 

Diocese  of  S.  John’s,  Kaffraria. 

In  1876,  soon  after  the  Diocese  of  S.  John’s  had 
been  carved  out  of  the  older  Diocese  of  Natal,  a  small 
school  was  started  at  S.  Andrew’s,  Pondoland.  Owing 
to  native  disturbances,  this,  in  common  with  other 
schools  in  the  diocese,  had  a  chequered  existence,  and 
support  was  given  first  to  one  school  and  then  to  another 
as  occasion  arose.  At  present  there  are  three  educational 
centres  of  which  mention  must  be  made.  At  S.  Mark's 
there  are  Day  Schools  only,  in  which  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  given  for  the  last  fifteen  years  by 
Deaconess  Catherine.  Girls  who  wish  to  train  as 
teachers  go  on  to  the  Augusta  Training  school  at  All 
Saints',  Engcobo.  This  School,  which  first  received  a 
grant  in  1898,  and  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Church  since  1906,  accommodates  forty  boarders, 
training  them  as  teachers  for  the  smaller  schools.  For 
many  years  boys  and  girls  were  trained  here  together, 
but  in  1908  the  authorities  thought  it  better  to  have  girl 
pupils  only.  This  innovation  seems  to  have  been 
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popular,  and  parents  send  their  daughters  from  all  parts 
of  the  diocese.  There  are  also  small  day  schools  at  the 
same  station  under  the  care  of  Canon  Waters,  the 
missionary-in-charge,  and  his  wife  and  daughters. 

The  third  educational  centre  is  at  S.  Cuthbert' s, 
Tsolo,  where  Mission  work  owes  much  to  the  energy  of 
the  Rev.  Godfrey  Callaway,  now  Father  Godfrey,  of 
the  S.  Cuthbert’s  Brotherhood.  A  Girls’  School  had  been 
in  existence  for  some  years  before  it  was  handed  over 
to  the  Wantage  Sisters.  A  striking  feature  of  this  centre 
is  the  weaving  school,  started  by  Miss  Wigan  in  1907, 
she  having  previously  studied  weaving  in  England  for 
the  purpose.  There  are  sixteen  pupils,  and  blanket 
making,  a  quite  new  departure,  has  recently  been  started. 
Materials  for  Church  embroidery  are  also  woven,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  Sisters  connected  with 
the  Mission,  the  girls  have  been  able  to  produce  frontals, 
stoles,  and  other  accessories  for  Church  worship, 
becoming  deeply  interested  in  efforts  to  make  the  native 
churches  less  unworthy  to  be  Houses  of  God. 

Diocese  of  Lebombo. 

For  several  years  there  have  been  urgent  appeals  to 
the  S.P.G.  to  provide  women  workers  for  this  diocese, 
but  to  do  so  the  Society  would  be  required  to  give 
considerable  financial  support.  The  unhealthy  climate 
make  frequent  furloughs  necessary.  A  large  staff  is 
therefore  much  to  be  desired  that  the  work  may  not  lack 
continuity.  So  far  it  has  only  been  possible  for  the 
Society  to  provide  for  two  workers,  but  other  diocesan 
workers  have  both  founded,  and  carried  on  work  among 

girls- 

Maxixi  is  the  centre  of  the  work  among  the  women 
and  girls.  At  this  coast  station  excellent  work  was 
started  and  supervised  for  many  years  by  Miss  Agnes 
Saunders,  who  had  formerly  worked  in  Natal.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  at  Maxixi  two  institutions  for  the 
care  of  girls.  That  at  Nyakogwe  “  on  the  hill  ”  is  the 
Home  of  S.  Mary  and  Martha,  where  little  girls  are 
taken,  some  quite  as  infants  so  that  they  may  be  freed 
from  the  contaminating  influences  of  their  homes.  But 
the  School  is  surrounded  by  native  kraals,  and  it  is  not 
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impossible  that  when  the  present  buildings,  which  are 
a  prey  to  white  ants  and  other  destructive  elements, 
are  replaced  by  more  permanent  erections,  that  a  different 
site  may  be  chosen.  This  might  help  to  lift  the  little 
children,  of  whom  there  are  about  fifteen,  out  of  a 
heathen  atmosphere.  These  girls  do  all  the  work  of 
the  house  and  garden  in  addition  to  ordinary  school 
work.  A  few  day  scholars  join  them  for  lessons. 
Much  of  the  teaching  is  given  in  Portuguese,  but 
knowledge  of  Tonga  is  also  required  for  ordinary 
purposes.  Close  by  at  Magyaneni  is  Holy  Cross 
Home,  which  provides  for  the  needs  of  a  different  set  of 
girls.  Here  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Salfey,  wife  of  the 
missionary-in-charge,  may  be  found  older  girls,  preparing 
for  marriage,  and  also  young  women  whose  husbands 
have  gone  to  work  on  the  mines.  For  both  these  classes 
the  presence  of  such  a  Home  is  of  great  use.  At  present 
marriage  usually  takes  place  at  an  early  age,  the  parents 
wishing  to  obtain  the  “  Lobola  ”  or  cattle  dowry  paid  by 
the  husband,  and  in  some  cases  the  Mission  has  been 
able  to  help  girls  to  Christian  marriage. 

Diocese  of  Natal. 

Work  among  girls  at  Maritzburg  goes  back  to  the 
year  1879  when  Miss  Sarney  founded  the  Home  of 
S.  Margaret  for  native  girls.  Here,  and  at  S.  Agnes’ 
Home — a  later  development  connected  with  the  name 
of  Miss  Blackmore — promising  work  was  done  among 
the  girls,  who  were  trained  for  domestic  service.  A 
feature  of  this  work  has  always  been  the  shop  in 
connection  with  the  Homes  where  articles  made  by  the 
girls  were  sold.  This  was  so  successful  under  the 
management  of  Miss  Sarney,  that,  in  1897  the  S.P.G. 
grant  to  the  work  among  girls  was  voluntarily  relin¬ 
quished,  and  transferred  to  the  Home  for  native  girls 
then  just  starting  at  Enhlonweni. 

S.  Hilda’s  College,  Enhlonweni ,  about  ten  miles 
from  Ladysmith,  is  now  the  chief  educational  centre  of 
the  diocese.  The  Home,  started  by  Miss  Cooke,  has 
developed  into  an  Industrial  Boarding  School,  and  in 
the  year  1908  a  normal  class  was  started,  the  School 
being  now  recognised  as  the  Diocesan  Training  College 
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for  women  teachers.  There  are  about  thirty  boarders 
and  fifty  day  scholars.  Miss  Cooke  is  ably  assisted  by 
Miss  Martin  and  Miss  Werness,  and  instruction  of 
every  kind  is  given.  House  work  is  taught,  and  laundry 
work,  undertaken  for  customers  in  Ladysmith,  proves  a 
source  of  income  to  the  Home.  The  present  buildings 
are  unworthy  of  the  good  work  being  done  there  ;  if 
funds  are  forthcoming  to  erect  suitable  buildings  in 
place  of  the  present  makeshifts,  this  School  ought  to 
develop  into  a  valuable  training  centre  for  the  diocese. 

Indian  Work  in  Natal  Diocese. 

The  presence  of  many  indentured  Indian  coolies  has 
necessitated  provision  of  schooling  for  their  children. 
At  S.  Paul’s  Indian  School,  Maritzburg ,  founded  about 
1890,  sixty  pupils,  who  are  the  children  of  Indian 
coolies,  shopkeepers,  and  market  gardeners,  receive 
daily  elementary  instruction.  Under  the  able  guidance 
of  Miss  Whittall,  with  the  assistance  of  an  improved 
staff,  who  are  all  Church  teachers,  this  School  is  now 
doing  excellent  work. 

At  S.  Aidan’s,  Durban ,  there  is  an  Indian  location, 
the  Mission  comprising  both  educational  and  evangelistic 
work.  All  this  work  owes  much  to  the  devoted  care  of 
Dr.  Booth,  and  the  energy  of  Miss  Agnes  Saunders,  who 
founded  the  Orphanage.  For  a  time  there  was  both 
Day  School  and  Orphanage  at  Durban,  but  after  a  fire 
this  part  of  the  work  was  transferred  to  a  new  site  at 
Sydenham,  a  suburb  of  Durban.  The  Orphanage, 
dating  back  to  1890,  houses  about  fifteen  children  of 
Christian  parents.  The  Day  School,  which  is  two  years 
older,  is  attended  by  about  eighty  pupils  whose  parents 
are  for  the  most  part  non-Christian  although  there  is 
always  a  Christian  element.  It  is  difficult  here  as  in 
India  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers,  the  older 
girls  leaving  to  marry  at  an  early  age.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  Orphanage  might  supply  this  want,  but  so  far 
this  has  not  been  the  case.  Here,  as  in  many  Missions 
in  South  Africa,  the  School  buildings  are  not  suitable, 
but  the  future  of  all  the  Indian  work  is  precarious  owing  to 
the  present  depressed  condition  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
proposed  movement  to  restrict  the  numbers  of  the 
Indian  Colony. 
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Dioccsc  of  Pretoria. 

Although  the  work  at  Johannesburg  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  origin,  it  may  be  in  some  senses 
considered  the  most  important,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
strategic  point  of  Mission  work  in  South  Africa.  What 
happens  there  affects  the  Church  life  of  the  whole 
province.  To  the  Rand,  sooner  or  later,  flock  African 
men  from  every  diocese  to  work  on  the  mines,  and 
what  they  learn  in  Johannesburg,  good  or  bad,  they  take 
back  with  them  to  their  homes.  It  was  essential  that 
work  among  women  should  have  worthy  representatives, 
and  therefore  a  matter  for  deep  thankfulness,  when,  in 
1907,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  the  Community  of 
the  Resurrection,  already  engaged  in  Mission  work  on 
the  Rand,  Deaconess  Julia  and  two  companions 
volunteered  for  this  task.  The  scheme  was  fortunate 
in  its  initiation.  Deaconess  Julia  had  worked  for  some 
time  in  the  Delhi  Mission,  and  later  had  occupied  the 
important  post  of  head  of  the  S.P.G.  Training  Hostel 
for  Women.  To  her  new  sphere  she  brought  not  only 
ripe  experience  but  enthusiasm. 

From  the  first,  Christian  parents  urged  the  Deaconess 
to  open  a  boarding  school  to  which  they  could  send 
their  daughters,  where  better  education  might  be 
obtained  than  in  the  little  Mission  day  schools.  After 
a  tentative  experiment  in  a  hired  house  in  the  town,  a 
move  was  made  to  the  suburb  of  Rossettenville,  where, 
on  a  site,  partly  given  by  a  member  of  the  Municipal 
Council,  S.  Agnes’  School  for  native  Christian  girls,  a 
good  permament  building  for  forty  boarders,  was  opened 
by  Lady  Selborne,  March  3rd,  1909.  This  is  the  only 
Industrial  Boarding  School  for  native  girls  in  the 
Transvaal  and  there  are  many  applications  for  admission. 
A  properly  equipped  laundry  and  kitchen  are  important 
features.  The  laundry  work  will  it  is  hoped  help  to 
make  the  School  self-supporting.  Government  give 
good  grants  and  parents  also  pay  £6  a  year.  For  the 
superintendence  of  this  School,  Miss  Oslar,  an  educational 
worker,  was  sent  out  early  in  the  year  1909,  and  a 
second  will  join  the  Mission  shortly  to  take  charge  of 
a  separate  day  school.  In  addition  to  this  School  there 
are  the  scattered  day  schools  at  out-stations  to  be 
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visited,  and  the  staff  of  five  women  is  none  too  large  for 
this  and  the  very  important  evangelistic  work  among 
Christian  natives. 

Here,  as  in  many  parts  of  South  Africa,  much 
prejudice  against  Missions  was  faced  by  these  pioneer 
workers,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  feeling  is  slowly  passing  away,  and  local  support 
and  interest  increasing,  thanks  to  the  wise  and  true 
lines  on  which  the  foundations  have  been  laid. 


Diocese  of  Madagascar. 

In  writing  of  the  Diocese  of  Madagascar  we  come 
to  the  history  of  one  of  the  oldest  centres  of  work  among 
women  and  girls.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  an  adequate 
picture  of  the  present  state  of  affairs.  The  island  has 
undergone  a  series  of  changes,  and  the  advent  of  the 
French  in  1884  at  first  brought  with  it  the  hope  of 
much  prosperity  for  Missions.  In  all  the  reports  of 
that  date  and  of  the  years  immediately  following  we  read  of 
the  kindness  and  support  of  the  local  French  authorities. 
When  we  come  nearer  our  own  time  a  great  change  is 
noticeable  in  their  attitude  towards  the  missionaries. 

In  1864  S.P.G.  started  work  in  Tamatave  and  ten 
years  later  the  first  educational  establishment,  a  Day 
School  for  girls  was  opened.  To  this  in  a  few  years 
was  added  a  Boarding  School,  and  in  1880  we  first  meet 
with  the  name  of  Miss  Lawrence  who  was  to  be 
connected  with  the  diocese  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Truly  this  work  has  weathered  many  storms.  In  1883 
the  first  hostilities  between  France  and  Madagascar 
brought  everything  to  a  standstill,  and  the  School  was 
closed  during  the  bombardment.  Twelve  years  later  a 
second  disturbance  had  similar  results.  On  each 
occasion  undaunted  Miss  Lawrence  returned  to  pick  up 
the  threads.  All  was  not  yet  over.  During  1898  plague 
raged  in  the  country,  but  while  many  perished  around 
them  the  children  and  workers  were  mercifully  spared. 
The  continued  strain  and  anxiety,  however,  told  on 
Miss  Lawrence’s  health,  and  in  1900  she  was  forced  to 
relinquish  her  task.  Since  that  date  the  Boarding 
School  has  been  closed,  and  a  mixed  school  for  about 
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eighty  boys  and  girls  is  carried  on  by  the  missionary-in¬ 
charge,  Miss  Laborde  giving  him  such  help  out  of  school 
hours  as  the  French  authorities  permit. 

Antananarivo  owes  the  inception  of  work  among 
girls  of  the  Hova  tribe  to  Miss  Lawrence,  who,  in  1875 
opened  in  this  their  capital  town  a  Day  School,  which 


CHILDREN  OF  S.  LAWRENCE’S  HOME,  ANTANANARIVO. 

later  was  carried  on  by  Miss  Buckle  during  her  twenty- 
three  years  service.  In  1901  Miss  Gertrude  King 
(sister  of  Bishop  King)  opened  S.  Lawrence’s  Home 
for  girls  in  connection  with  the  Day  School.  When 
Miss  Buckle  retired  in  1905  and  Miss  King  joined  the 
Bishop,  Miss  Mountain  took  charge  of  the  Home,  and 
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Miss  Pryce  Browne,  a  certificated  teacher,  received  the 
Governor’s  authority  to  continue  the  School,  with  its 
300  pupils.  A  great  feature  of  the  work  here  is  the 
guild  for  old  pupils  of  the  Home.  This  very  valuable 
institution  helps  to  sustain  isolated  women  in  their 
Christian  convictions  during  the  present  period  of 
persecution. 

As  at  Antananarivo  so  at  Mahanoro,  among  women 
of  the  Betsimaraka  tribe,  the  foundation  of  the  work  is 
due  to  Miss  Lawrence,  who  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop 
opened  schools  here  in  1884.  Both  day  and  boarding 
schools  still  exist,  and  for  some  years  have  been  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  Porter,  who  has  so  far  been  able  to 
satisfy  the  authorities  and  retain  her  post.  But  no 
mention  of  this  work  on  the  coast  would  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  excellent  evangelistic  work  of 
Deaconess  Christian  Byam  which  so  largely  affects  the 
home  life  of  women  and  girls. 

At  Andoveranto  the  schools  are  under  native 
teachers,  Miss  King  being  only  able  to  work  among  the 
children,  out  of  school  hours,  by  means  of  a  guild. 

The  whole  position  of  educational  work  in  Madagas¬ 
car  is  very  difficult,  and  the  workers  have  responded 
nobly  to  the  calls  made  upon  them.  “  They  were  told 
to  learn  French  and  did  so  ;  to  employ  only  certificated 
teachers,  and  they  started  normal  schools ;  to  teach 
agriculture  and  they  bought  gardens  ;  to  teach  industries 
and  they  built  workshops.”  Within  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
not  only  to  raise  the  standard,  but  to  make  rules 
obviously  intended  to  limit  the  work  and  weaken  the 
schools.  It  is  a  matter,  therefore,  for  much  thanks¬ 
giving  that  through  all  these  difficulties  and  temptations 
the  Malagasy  Christians  remain  true  to  their  faith. 


If  this  survey  of  schools  connected  with  S.P.G. 
Missions  correctly  pictures  the  work  carried  on  there,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  give  some  thought  to  what  is  required 
of  the  English  women  who  in  the  twentieth  century 
offer  to  take  up  these  posts.  A  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is 
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due  to  the  pioneer  women  who  laid  the  foundations 
amid  many  difficulties.  But  it  almost  seems  as  if  the 
age  of  specialists  had  arrived,  and  women  with  certain 
qualifications  are  now  needed  to  build  on  these  founda¬ 
tions.  As  it  is  now  accepted  by  the  best  educationalists 
that  the  most  competent  teacher  is  usually  required  for 
the  younger  and  less  disciplined  children,  so  on  a  larger 
scale  the  most  competent  teacher  is  now  required  for  the 
infant  classes  of  the  Christian  Church.  That  those 
races,  who  have  most  recently  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  require  more  skilled  instructors  than  those  who 
have  generations  of  Christian  ancestry,  must  be  very 
obvious. 

The  latest  regulations  for  secondary  schools  in 
England  state  that,  at  no  distant  date,  the  degree,  or  its 
equivalent,  will  alone  be  accepted.  Missionary  societies 
cannot  entrust  their  difficult  posts  to  any  with  lesser 
powers.  It  is  not  the  degree,  but  the  wider  education  it 
represents,  that  fits  a  woman  to  take  charge  of  a  Mission 
school,  not  only  of  the  pupils,  but  of  the  teachers. 
Everywhere  the  demand  is  for  more,  and  for  more 
competent  teachers,  and  the  English  head  of  a  Mission 
school  will  find  her  greatest  work  to  train  others  to  carry 
on  her  work  in  the  next  generation.  For  all  workers 
who  have  to  face  this,  the  Teacher’s  Diploma,  with 
teaching  experience,  in  addition  to  the  University  course 
is  of  value.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  technical  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  kindergarten,  industrial,  or  domestic 
economy  teacher.  In  some  schools  there  are  such 
special  posts  waiting  to  be  filled,  and  in  schools  with  a 
larger  staff  the  trained  elementary  teacher  may  find  her 
niche  in  the  charge  of  junior  classes. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  what  of  the  primary  schools,  the 
small  city  or  village  day  school  ?  Here,  surely,  there  is 
an  opening  for  the  less  qualified.  Is  that  so  ?  Even 
here  educational  experience  and  knowledge  of  good 
methods  are  essential.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  supervise 
four  or  five  scattered  schools  of  undisciplined  non- 
Christian  children,  who  are,  too  often,  between  the 
visits  of  the  English  worker,  left  to  the  care  of  untrained 
native  teachers.  To  know  how  best  to  organize  the 
classes,  how  to  guide  the  teachers,  in  countries  where 
school  discipline  is  unknown,  and  where  mechanical 
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repetition  is  the  traditional  method  of  instruction,  is  not 
the  work  for  the  kindly  but  incompetent.  In  school 
work,  it  seems  obvious  that  our  missionaries  must  be 
prepared  to  face  greater  difficulties  than  at  home,  and  to 
be  trained  accordingly. 

It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  for  the  educationalist  to 
realise  that,  although  special  qualifications  are  demanded 
of  her  for  a  certain  post,  those  very  special  qualifications 
may  never  be  used.  For  instance,  only  a  University 
trained  teacher  would  be  accepted  probably  to  fill  one  of 
the  posts  as  mere  teacher  of  English  in  the  Japanese 
schools  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made.  So, 
too,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  secondary  teachers  and 
other  women  of  education  will  fit  themselves,  by 
experience  in  elementary  schools,  for  the  difficult  charge 
of  the  primary  schools  of  the  Mission  stations. 

But,  with  all  this  the  door  to  work  in  the  Mission 
field  need  not  be  closed  entirely  to  women  who,  as 
governess,  or  teacher  in  a  private  school,  have  not  been 
in  touch  with  modern  school  methods  or  latest  educational 
requirements.  Excellent,  very  probably,  for  individual 
teaching,  it  may  be  their  privilege  to  fulfil  their  vocation 
in  the  very  difficult  sphere  of  the  Zenana  teacher. 
Here  great  patience,  and  experience  in  dealing  with 
individual  souls,  is  of  more  use  than  a  gift  for  class 
management.  For  all  who  teach,  either  a  number  of 
girls  or  one  individual,  the  highest  qualifications  by 
themselves  avail  nothing.  From  the  nature  of  her  work 
the  teacher,  perhaps,  more  than  anyone  else  needs  to  be 
girded  with  humility  and  to  have  her  feet  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  For  it  is  the 
witness  of  the  life  that  tells. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  considering 
the  possibility  of  offering  themselves  for  this  great 
work,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  in  some  cases  the 
Candidates’  Training  Fund  is  able  to  make  a  small 
grant  towards  the  expenses  of  professional  training,  and 
that  a  period  of  special  missionary  preparation  is 
required  of  educational  as  well  as  of  other  mission¬ 
aries.  Enquiries  or  offers  of  service  will  be  gladly 
received  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  Candidates’ 
Secretary,  Women’s  Work,  S.P.G.,  15  Tufton  Street, 
Westminster. 


H.  B.  SKINNER  &  CO.,  PRINTERS  CAMBERWELL,  S.E. 
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The  Mission  Field  is  now  issued  in  an  enlarged  form,  and  its  price  has 
been  reduced  from  2d.*  to  id.  It  contains  32  pages  with  double  columns,  ‘  w  .jjt 
the  paper  has  been  altered  in  order  to  make  the  illustrations  clearer  ' 
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and  more  effective.  Price  id.  each,  by  post  2d*  Thebound  volume  a? 
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This  Magazine  contains  12  pages  and  cover,  with  many  illustrations.  ‘  It , 
is  designed  to  interest  children  in  the  work  of  the  Missions. 

The  price  of  this  Magazine  is  £d  .  a  month ;  by  post,  id. 

THE  CHURCH  ABROAD. 

The  Church  Abroad  contains  8  pages  of  crown  4to  printed  matter,  and 
numerous  illustrations.  It  is  of  a  ^!ze  suitable  for  insertion  in  parish  •  U 
magazines;  i:e.,  9I  by  7*  m.  Copies-  folded  xmty  can  be' obtained  if  so  * 
desired  to  permir  of  easy  binding  up  with  the  parish  magazines.  '  ; 
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There  is  also  an  octavo  edition  (size  by  5^  in.)  of  this  illustrated 


Magazine  issued  monthly,  consisting  of  12  pages.  ^ 

terms  ot  subscription  are  as  follows  v  -  y> 


IP  id  circulation  only;  foreign  rates,  will  be 

!  quoted  for  on  application.  ,  .  v 


These  prices  are  for  inland 
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any  bookseller  or  agent. 


u  The  Church  Abroad  ”  can  only  be  sent  In  reply  to  prepaid  orders; 
and  is  only  obtainable  from1  the  Society’s  Office  direct,  not  through 

PHthE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST.  • 

7 J^t  Bast  and  The  West  is  a  Quarterly  Review,  of  the  same  ^bape  as  the 
Contemporary  Review,  and  containing  120  pages  of  matter.  Its  raison^' itre  . 
'  is  to  discuss  problems  which  arise  ouf  of  Mission  work,  both  in  heathen 
MMj^coun tries  and  in  the  Colonies,  many  of  •  u:~K  — - 
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a  addition  to  articles  of ,  general  interest,  it  contains  reviews  of  books  which 
bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  missionary  work.  The  East  and  The  .  West 
LMMMgdsMpMMpIlMmiadyMil bookseller,  or  direct  from  theS.P.G.  House, 


■■■■El _ _ JEEEF-  of  the  Junior  Clergy  Missionary  Associations. 

Home  Workers'-  Gazette  may  be  obtained  through  any  bookseller,  or 
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